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On  page  5-11,  the  "On-Site  Monthly  Sales  Volume" 
figure  for  November  should  read  18,750  instead 
of  18,570. 

On  page  5-47,  the  authors  omitted  a  profit  and 
loss  statement  and  a  balance  sheet  for  the  motel 
inasmuch  as  they  would  contribute  little  additional 
useful  information.   The  cash  flow  projections 
(Table  V-E-4)  indicate  that  the  motel  is  not 
financially  feasible  at  this  time. 
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I.    INTRODUCTION 

A.  Scope  of  Work 

The  specific  efforts  of  this  economic  feasibility  study  on  behalf  of  the 
Yavapai-Apache  Tribe  involving  the  Montezuma  Castle  Interchange  on  Inter- 
state 17  were  as  follows: 

1.  Determine  the  most  feasible  commercial  enterprises  for  the 
location  and  order  of  priority  for  development; 

2.  Prepare  a  practical  land  use  plan  for  the  site; 

3.  Include  an  analysis  of  environmental  considerations, 
particularly  those  concerned  with  traf f icability  of 
the  area,  exhaust  emission,  adequacy  of  sewage  and 
solid  waste  disposal  and  water  supply; 

4.  Prepare  detailed  zoning  regulations  which  could  be 
included  in  an  ordinance;  and 

5.  Prepare  preliminary  design  of  facilities. 

Efforts  were  also  made  to  assess  the  various  legal  and  tax  considerations 
involved  in  doing  business  on  tribal  trust  land,  the  optimal  management 
structure  for  success  of  the  various  commercial  enterprises,  and  actual 
research  for  alternative  methods  of  financing. 

B.  The  Situation 

As  background  for  the  study,  it  is  helpful  to  recognize  the  Yavapai-Apache's 
reasons  for  seeking  the  proposed  commercial  development.   Of  the  578  acres 
of  reservation  land,  less  than  two- thirds  is  usable  for  grazing  or  farming. 
No  paved  roads  pass  through  the  main  reservation  and  little  opportunity  for 
commercial  enterprise  exists  there.   As  a  result,  business  and  employment 
opportunities  on  reservation  land  exist  for  only  a  handful  of  persons.   In 
effect  there  exists,  in  perpetuity,  a  reservation  upon  which  it  is  virtually 
impossible  for  an  individual  to  make  a  living.   More  than  one-half  of  the 
enrolled  members  of  the  Yavapai- Apache  Tribe  have  had  to  make  their  homes 
elsewhere,  generally  in  the  Verde  Valley,  and  still  have  apparently  done 
poorly;  BIA  statistics  indicate  that  only  76  persons  are  employed  out  of  the 
307  member  labor  force.   It  is  the  desire  of  the  Yavapai-Apache  to  live  on 
the  reservation  or  in  the  immediate  area.   This  has  been  clearly  illustrated 
over  the  last  70  years  by  the  hardships  they  have  been  willing  to  endure  in 
order  to  move  back  to  what  they  consider  to  be  their  traditional  homeland. 

The  tribal  government  has  extremely  limited  sources  of  income.   Although  this 
situation  may  be  somewhat  alleviated  by  a  forthcoming  judgment  settling  a 
claim,  tribal  income  at  present  amounts  to  only  about  $1,000  annually  (from 
grazing  leases).   The  tribe's  annual  budget  amounts  to  approximately  $36,000 
which  consists  primarily  of  funded  job  descriptions.   For  example,  the  Public 
Health  Service  funds  a  community  health  representative;  the  BIA  funds  a  social 
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service  worker,  etc. 

Other  potential  problems  which  must  be  faced  in  the  development  of  a  success- 
ful complex  are  securing  financial  resources  and  development  of  an  organiza- 
tional structure  to  manage  the  complex.   Commercial  lenders  are  extremely 
cautious  and  conservative  in  making  long-term  unsecured  loans  or  investments 
in  Indian  business.   (For  an  explanation,  see  Section  VII.)   Hopefully,  time 
will  resolve  this  problem.   Government  support,  however,  seems  essential  for 
the  interim. 

C.   Project  Background 

The  opportunity  for  the  proposed  development  occurred  as  the  result  of  two 
events.   The  first  was  the  planned  location  of  a  Montezuma  Castle  Interchange 
on  1-17  at  Middle  Verde  Road,  and  second  was  the  settlement  of  the  Yavapai- 
Apache  land  claim  against  the  United  States  by  the  Indian  Claims  Commission. 
The  availability  of  funds  enabled  the  tribe  to  borrow  $105,000  at  5  1/2% 
simple  interest  from  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  Revolving  Loan  Fund  before 
the  distribution  of  funds  actually  occurred.   The  Arizona  Highway  Department 
development  program  for  1-17  forecasts  in  its  five-year  plan  the  completion 
of  the  controlled  access  freeway  between  Phoenix  and  Flagstaff.   The  signi- 
ficant effect  of  this  action  with  respect  to  the  proposed  project  will  be 
the  consolidation  of  access  roads  to  Montezuma  Castle  National  Monument 
into  one  passing  through  the  interchange  site. 

The  U.  S.  Forest  Service  offered  74.89  acres  of  withdrawal  land  at  this 
location  to  the  tribe  for  development  on  a  three-party  exchange  basis.   The 
three-party  procedure  is  a  method  frequently  used  by  the  U.  S.  Forest 
Service  to  maintain  a  constant  land  inventory  and  involves  purchase  by  the 
buyer  of  land  which  the  Forest  Service  wishes  to  acquire.   This  land  is  in 
turn  exchanged  for  that  parcel  of  land  for  which  the  Forest  Service  no  longer 
has  use. 

The  Yavapai-Apache  withdrawal  parcel  to  be  exchanged  is  presently  in  escrow 
with  the  transaction  contingent  upon  appraisals  by  the  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment and  the  appraisal  division  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  in  Phoenix. 
Once  the  land  is  acquired,  it  will  be  put  in  trust  for  the  tribe  under 
authority  of  the  Wheeler-Howard  Act  of  1934  (Indian  Reorganization  Act). 
The  land  will  assume  the  status  of  all  Indian  trust  land  and  will  be  entitled 
to  all  protection  and  exemption  offered  by  the  United  States  Government. 
Title  to  the  land  should  be  realized  by  December,  1973. 

During  the  course  of  the  events  described  above,  the  tribe  in  consultation 
with  the  BIA  Planning  Department  officials,  American  Indian  Consultants,  and 
Numkena  Associates,  concluded  that  the  best  method  for  evaluating  the  poten- 
tial for,  and  clarifying  the  objectives  of,  a  commercial  development  would 
be  assistance  from  the  Economic  Development  Administration,  Office  of  Tech- 
nical Assistance.   The  tribe  is  due  credit  for  its  aggressive  and  successful 
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pursuit  of  this  effort. 

It  is  the  intention  of  this  study  to  propose  a  feasible  project  which  will 
accomplish  the  following  basic  objectives: 

1.  Respond  to  the  scope  of  work  as  set  forth  by  the  government 

2.  Provide  employment  for  unemployed  and  underemployed  Yavapai- 
Apache  individuals 

3.  Provide  tribal  income 

4.  Provide  entrepreneurial  business  opportunities  for  qualified 
tribal  members 

The  methodology  to  be  employed  was  set  forth  in  a  letter  dated  April  28, 
1972  to  Mr.  Vincent  Randall,  then  Chairman  of  the  Yavapai- Apache  Community 
Council,   It  reads,  in  part,  as  follows: 

Determination  of  Feasibility 

A  standard  market  analysis,  incorporating  traffic  studies, 
user  profiles,  character  of  existing  area  facilities,  etc. 
The  several  services  listed  in  the  "Attachment  to  EDA-302, 
Paragraph  7"  will  each  be  evaluated  as  to  feasibility  on 
this  basis.   This  segment  will  also  construct  an  operating 
pro  forma  for  each  of  the  considered  services  in  order  to 
establish  the  economic  viability  of  each.   Recommendations 
on  a  complete  organizational  structure  for  management  and 
operation  of  the  facilities  will  also  be  made  as  a  part  of 
this  segment.   Once  feasibility  has  been  established  for 
any  or  all  of  the  proposed  components  of  the  commercial 
center,  the  work  of  Segment  II  will  commence. 

Packaging 

The  second  segment  will  consist  of  two  parts:   (1)   the  form- 
ulation of  a  mortgage  package,  and  (2)  the  marketing  of  that 
package  to  major  business  and  financial  concerns.   The 
package  will  consist  of  the  feasibility  study,  the  operating 
pro  forma,  schematic  design  drawings,  specifications,  and 
construction  costs  estimates.   This  package  will  be  taken 
to  business  concerns  active  in  those  services  established  as 
feasible;  e.g.,  in  the  instance  of  service  stations,  several 
major  oil  companies  will  be  contacted  for  expressions  of 
interest;  or,  in  the  instance  of  motel  facilities,  several 
major  chains,  such  as  Ramada,  Holiday  Inns,  or  the  like  will 
be  contacted,  and  so  forth. 

It  is  the  intent  of  Numkena  Associates  and  American  Indian 
Consultants  to  produce  a  set  of  documents  which  will  be  of 
compelling  interest  to  all  potential  sources  of  capital, 


both  private  and  public,  and  to  obtain  tentative  commit- 
ments of  interest  from  business  and  financial  concerns. 


II.    SUMMARY  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

A.  Complex  Enterprises 

Five  enterprises  (an  arts  and  crafts  center,  the  information  center 
and  museum,  the  service  station,  the  restaurant,  and  the  RV  park)  are 
initially  recommended  as  components  for  the  Yavapai-Apache  commercial 
development.   Two  of  these  enterprises  (the  arts  and  crafts  center,  and 
the  museum  and  information  center)  occupy  the  same  building.   Similarily, 
the  restaurant/cocktail  lounge  and  RV  Park  convenience  store  and  register 
desk  are  also  located  in  one  building.   In  the  near  future,  a  fasj:  food 
facility  and  an  80  unit  motel  will  probably  be  justifiable  if  visitor 
volume  continues  to  grow  as  it  has  in  the  past.   The  motel  will  become 
more  necessary  as  the  site  becomes  a  focal  point  for  shuttle  service  to 
surrounding  parks  and  landmarks,  and  other  activities  such  as  evening 
shows  at  the  museum  and  outdoor  performances  in  the  ampitheater  develop. 
Ultimately,  then,  there  should  be  seven  enterprises  and  five  buildings. 
The  enterprises,  as  they  realize  their  potential,  will  benefit  the  tribe 
and  surrounding  community  both.   They  will  provide  the  tribe  employment 
and  income,  and  they  should  generate  ancillary  business  (such  as  laundry, 
printing,  advertising)  to  the  community. 

B.  Finance 

Total  construction  cost  of  the  complex,  exclusive  of  the  motel,  is 
$1,657,000.   Each  facility  individually  operates  at  a  profit  during  the 
first  year,  but  together  they  operate  at  a  loss.   The  reason  is  that  some 
unallocated  developmental  costs  and  complex  overhead  negate  total  com- 
bined profits.   But  under  conservative  estimates  the  facility  should  break- 
even during  the  third  year.   These  estimates,  of  course,  can  be  modified 
by  any  number  of  variables:   type  of  financing,  selection  of  facilities, 
construction  start  date,  and  so  on.   All  projects  are  based  on  conserva- 
tive estimates  of  tourism.   1971  data  were  used  rather  than  projected 
1976  data  (when  the  facility  should  begin  operations).   The  rationale 
was  that  the  complex  should  be  able  to  succeed  even  under  the  worst  condi- 
tions. 

C.  Project  Implementation 

The  most  important  factor  which  will  insure  the  continued  success 
of  the  enterprise  once  it  becomes  an  operating  concern  will  certainly  be 
the  role  of  the  management  board.   Clearly  the  board  should  have  full 
operational  control  of  the  enterprise  with  little  interference  from  the 
tribal  council.   But  the  extent  of  its  involvement  in  daily  operations 
will  depend  heavily  on  the  quality  of  managerial  talent  available  for  the 
specific  enterprises.   In  any  event,  the  board  should  be  involved  more  with 
strategic  planning  and  management  control,  and  less  with  operational  con- 
trol.  Strategic  planning  used  here  is  the  process  of  deciding  on  object- 
ives, on  the  resources  used  to  obtain  those  objectives,  and  on  the  policies 
that  are  to  govern  the  acquisition,  use,  and  disposition  of  the  resources. 
Management  control  is  the  process  by  which  managers  assure  that  resources 
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are  obtained  and  used  effectively  and  efficiently  in  the  accomplishment 
of  the  organization's  objectives.   Operational  control  is  simply  the 
process  of  assuring  that  specific  tasks  are  carried  out  effectively  and 
efficiently. 
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III.   YAVAPAI-APACHE  TRIBE 

A.  General  Background 

Camp  Verde  Yavapai-Apache  Indian  Reservation  - 

The  reservation  is  made  up  of  four  separate  parcels  of  land.   The  main  par- 
cel consists  of  approximately  478  acres  of  land  and  is  located  two  miles 
west  of  1-17,  a  distance  of  93  miles  north  of  Phoenix.   The  second  parcel 
is  located  approximately  five  miles  southeast  of  the  first,  adjacent  to 
the  town  of  Camp  Verde,  Arizona,  and  consists  of  40  acres.   The  third,  a 
parcel  of  55  acres,  is  located  in  Clarkdale,  Arizona  25  miles  northwest 
of  the  main  parcel.   The  fourth  is  located  in  Rimrock,  Arizona,  about  10 
miles  to  the  east,  and  consists  of  five  acres.  The  reservation  will  total 
some  653  acres. 

The  existing  reservation  land,  from  BIA  statistics,  is  divided  by  use  as 
follows:   range  land  -  116  acres;  homesite  -  100  acres;  irrigated  farmland 
-  216  acres;  potential  irrigated  land  -  146  acres;  for  a  total  of  578  acres. 

B.  Tribal  Information 

The  total  Yavapai-Apache  enrollment  from  1972  BIA  statistics  is  693,  of 
whom  369  are  male  and  324  are  female.   U.S.  Census  Bureau  statistics  for 
1970  indicate  a  "living  on  reservation"  population  of  213  for  Yavapai  County, 
Arizona.   Tribal  statistics  indicate  approximately  314  members  "live  on 
reservation"  and  an  additional  300  live  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
Verde  Valley.   Most  recent  BIA  income  figures  (1970)  are  as  follows: 

Presently,  there  are  116  families  with  an  average  income  of 
$2,830  per  family.   This  figure  is  based  on  total  tribal  and 
individual  income  of  $322,500.   Examples  are  ranch  hands, 
$3,000  per  year*  cement  plant  workers,  $4,500  per  year,  City 
of  Clarkdale,  $4,000  per  year,  with  most  members  on  welfare. 

In  1964,  the  picture  was  similar  to  present  with  majority  of 
people  working  seasonally,  showing  below  average  annual  earn- 
ings. 

In  1975,  little  or  no  increase  anticipated  in  income. 

In  1975  or  1980,  commercialization  should  increase  in  the 
Verde  Valley.   Income  average  will  increase  to  approximately 
15  families  earning  over  $5,000,  25  earning  from  $3,000  to 
$5,000,  40  between  $2,000  and  $3,000  and  13  below  $2,000. 1 

C.  Historical  Background 

The  Camp  Verde  Reservation  is  located  near  the  center  of  the  traditional 


Information  Profiles  of  Indian  Reservations  in  Arizona,  Nevada 
and  Utah,  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  1970. 
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homeland  of  its  present  Indian  population;  however,  400-year-old  ruins 
found  at  Montezuma  Castle  indicate  that  the  earliest  inhabitants  of  the 
immediate  area  probably  moved  on  in  the  15th  century.   The  reservation  is 
comprised  of  four  separate  tracts  of  land  located  in  almost  the  middle  of 
the  State  of  Arizona  on  the  Verde  River  or  its  tributaries.   The  original 
reservation  tract,  of  40  acres,  in  Camp  Verde  was  acquired  in  approximately 
1905.   The  main  parcel  was  acquired  in  approximately  1916,  and  two  smaller 
parcels  in  Clarkdale  and  Rimrock  were  acquired  recently  in  1971. 

The  Camp  Verde  community  is  divided  almost  equally  between  peoples  classi- 
fied as  Tonto  Apache  and  those  known  as  Yavapai.   Early  historical  records 
indicate  that  the  Tonto  Apache  roamed  over  a  broad  area  of  Arizona  extend- 
ing from  the  Superstition  Mountains  east  of  Phoenix  through  the  headwaters 
of  the  Salt  River  on  northward  through  the  Verde  Valley  and  its  tributaries 
to  the  San  Francisco  Peak  area  directly  north  of  Flagstaff.   The  eastern 
and  western  boundaries  of  the  territory  seem  to  have  been  the  Sierra  Ancha 
Mountains  east  of  Globe  and  the  Bill  Williams  River  west  of  Prescott, 
respectively.   Today  this  area  provides,  both  geographically  and  climati- 
cally, one  of  man's  friendliest  environments.   Near  ideal  year-round 
temperatures  are  to  be  found  within  its  confines,  as  well  as  ample  water, 
heavily  forested  and  grassed  lands,  beautiful  scenery  and  abundant  small 
and  large  game. 

The  Yavapai  people  had  their  origin  in  the  Hohokam-Yuman  cultures  of  the 
Colorado  River  area,  from  which  they  subsequently  developed  as  separate 
entities  by  ranging  eastward  toward  central  Arizona.   They  have  been  fre- 
quently referred  to  as  "Yavapai-Apache"  due  to  appearance  characteristics 
held  in  common  with  the  Apache. 

These  two  peoples  were  originally  brought  together  as  a  community  by  actions 
of  the  United  States  Government  in  an  executive  order  issued  November  9, 
1871,3  ^bich  established  a  reservation  extending  40  miles  along  the  Verde 
Rivet:  and  10  miles  on  each  side,  in  the  general  area  of  the  present  reser- 
vation.  The  action  was  taken  to  bring  Indians  under  closer  control  of  the 
Army  at  Fort  Verde.   Indians  were  attracted  to  the  Post  to  obtain  food 
rations  and  came  from  the  Tonto  Basin,  the  Pinal  Mountains,  the  Verde  River 
Valley,  Bill  Williams  mountain  country  and  the  San  Francisco  Peak  area.^ 
(It  is  interesting  to  note  that  a  traditional  enmity  existed  between  the 
Tonto  Apaches  and  the  Yavapais  at  that  time,  and  still  exists  today).   This 
mixed  group  of  Indians,  totaling  as  many  as  1554  by  count  in  June  of  1874 


2 

Verde  to  San  Carlos,  William  T.  Corbusier,  1968,  p.  13. 

History  of  Camp  Verde,  U.S.  Department  of  Interior,  Office  of  Indian 
Affairs,  1939,  p.  1. 

*  ^terde  to  San  Carlos,  William  T.  Corbusier,  1968,  p.  15. 
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were  held  at  the  Camp  Verde  Reservation  until  March  of  1875  when  1499  of 
them  were  transferred,  against  their  will  to  the  San  Carlos  Reservation. 
Return  to  the  Verde  Valley  began  almost  immediately,  with  the  most  signi- 
ficant migration  occurring  in  1886.   Twenty  years  later,  by  permission  of 
the  War  Department  a  migration  of  many  years  duration  took  place  followed 
ultimately  by  the  establishment  of  the  reservation. 

In  recent  times,  the  people  supported  themselves  in  small  scale  agricul- 
tural prusuits,  seeking  out  a  meager  living.   More  recently  they  have 
assumed  the  characteristics  of  any  rural  culture,  with  the  young  people 
moving  to  the  cities,  leaving  behind  mostly  a  society  of  older  persons 
and  small  children. 


5 

Op.  cit.,  History  of  Camp  Verde,  p.  1. 
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IV.   MARKET  SURVEY 

A.    Regional  Data 

The  project  site  is  located  93  miles  north  of  Phoenix,  Arizona,  long 
known  as  favorite  tourist  attraction  in  the  Southwest  desert,  and  55  miles 
south  of  Flagstaff,  fabled  mile-high  "Route  66"  highway  and  Santa  Fe  rail- 
road town. 

The  area  of  the  site  itself  has  not  only  been  popular  in  recent  years 
as  a  vacation  spot  for  Phoenix  area  residents  but  has  also  served  as  a  center 
of  human  habitation  for  centuries,  due  to  its  extremely  favorable  geographi- 
cal and  climatic  conditions.   The  weather  is  temperate  year-round.   Readings 
by  the  U.S.  Weather  Bureau  at  Montezuma  Castle  are  as  follows: 


MEAN  ANNUAL  TEMPERATURES  FOR  1971 
Jan.    Apr.    July    Oct. 


High      58.6   78.7   100.6    83.0 
Low       26.8   39.7    62.7    42.3 


Annual  rainfall  -  11.42  inches 

Annual  snowfall  -  2.10  inches  for  1971 


Elevation  at  the  site  is  approximately  3,000  feet  above  sea  level,  and 
natural  vegetation  consists  of  giant  cottonwoods  in  the  nearby  river  valleys, 
pinion  and  juniper  forests  on  the  surrounding  hills,  with  pine  forests  start- 
ing 20  miles  to  the  north  at  the  high  elevations.   The  land  is  fertile  and 
the  existence  of  its  always  flowing  Verde  River  and  tributaries,  Beaver  Creek 
and  Oak  Creek,  represents  its  greatest  attraction  in  a  state  where  rivers 
normally  run  dry  during  the  summer  months.   Prehistorically ,  the  region  was 
the  location  of  a  large  lake  as  is  evidenced  by  miles  of  limestone  deposits. 
The  site  itself  is  of  limestone  and  lacks  significant  vegetation.   Original 
settlers  (other  than  Indians)  were  farmers  who  irrigated  the  river  bottom 
lands,  followed  by  soldiers  at  Camp  Verde,  sent  to  protect  the  farmers  from 
Indian  raids. 

With  the  discovery  of  copper  in  the  area,  the  first  settlers  were 
followed  by  miners  who  worked  the  ore  out  over  a  period  of  many  years,  leav- 
ing behind  the  famous  ghost  town  of  Jerome,  some  29  miles  to  the  west. 
Jerome,  recognized  by  the  state  as  an  historical  landmark,  has  become  an 
important  tourist  attraction.   Presently,  the  major  area  industry,  other 
than  light  farming,  is  cement  at  Clarkdale,  25  miles  west  of  the  project  site. 

Thus,  the  general  character  of  small  towns  in  the  area,  such  as  Jerome, 
Clarkdale,  Cottonwood  and  Camp  Verde,  is  much  the  same  as  small  towns  in 
rural  America  anywhere. 
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During  the  past  30  years  or  so,  the  natural  attractions  of  the  area  have 
invited  a  certain  proportion  of  retirement  activity  which  is  evidenced  in  the 
development  of  Lake  Montezuma,  some  10  miles  east  of  the  project  site  (popu- 
lation approximately  600)  and  Sedona,  approximately  20  miles  north  of  the 
project  site.   More  importantly,  the  same  time  span  has  seen  a  tourist  in- 
dustry develop  particularly  at  Sedona  in  the  dramatic  "red  rock  country" 
along  Oak  Creek  in  the  National  Oak  Creek  Recreation  area.   This  industry 
has  resulted  in  the  construction  of  no  less  than  361  motel  rooms  in  that 
community,  mostly  during  the  last  5  to  10  years.   Camp  Verde,  two  miles 
directly  south  of  the  project  site,  reflects  the  various  influences  of  people 
on  the  area,  from  buildings  of  the  early  Fort,  now  a  State  Historical  Park, 
through  its  farmer-oriented  general  stores,  to  its  present  day  tourist- 
directed  facilities. 

The  following  is  a  general  description  of  the  nearby  settlements  and 
attractions  (See  Appendix  1  for  a  listing  of  commercial  enterprises  in  the 
relevant  area) . 

1.  Montezuma  Castle  National  Monument  -  1  mile  east.   One  of  the  oldest 
United  States  National  Monuments,  it  was  an  early  home  of  the  Sinagua  and 
Hohokam  people  and  possesses  one  of  the  finest  preserved  examples  of  cliff- 
dwelling  architecture. 

2.  Montezuma  Well  -  8  miles  east.  This  branch  of  the  Montezuma  Castle 
National  Monument  and  of  the  original  Indian  settlement,  as  indicated  by  its 
cliff  structures,  is  a  large  spring  fed  lake  over  55  feet  deep,  originally 

a  135  foot  deep  water  filled  underground  reservoir.   The  unusual  phenomenon, 
through  the  process  of  erosion,  sprung  a  leak  causing  the  top  to  cave  in, 
leaving  the  present  crater-like  lake. 

3.  Tuzigoot  National  Monument  -  25  miles  northwest.   Another  example 
of  the  Indian  culture  which  inhabited  the  Verde  Valley  until  the  15th 
century  A.D.,  this  monument  attracted  104,909  visitors  in  1971.   Its  growth 
is  reflected  in  Table  IV-A-1. 


TABLE  IV-A-1 

Tuzigoot  Monument  Visitor  Count 

Visitors    Per  Cent  Change 

1966 
1967 
1968 
1969 
1970 
1971 


The  Tuzigoot  Ruins,  which  were  constructed  between  1125  and  1400  A.D. 
are  located  near  Clarkdale. 
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4.  Rimrock  -  4  miles  east.   This  village,  mostly  represented  by  a  post 
office,  is  a  spread-out  collection  of  single-family  dwellings  and  includes 
five  acres  of  the  Camp  Verde  Reservation.   It  is  off  the  freeway. 

5.  Lake  Montezuma  -  6  miles  southeast.   A  ten-year-old  retirement- 
vacation  development  serving  as  the  home,  around  an  18-hole  golf  course  and 
a  man-made  lake,  for  some  600  individuals.   Also  off  the  freeway. 

6.  McGuireville  -  6  miles  northeast  on  Interstate  17.   This  village, 
like  Rimrock  is  a  spread-out  collection  of  older  single-family  dwellings  and 
small  commercial  enterprises,  mostly  oriented  towards  serving  the  local 
population,  and     easily  accessible  to  the  freeway. 

7.  Sedona-Oak  Creek  -  20  miles  northeast  of  State  Highway  179.   This 
area,  long  a  fishing  and  vacation  spot  for  Phoenix  area  residents,  is  in 
the  midst  of  a  vacation  boom.   As  mentioned  above,  it  possesses  361  motel 
units.   Oak  Creek  with  its  magnificent  Grand  Canyon-like  rock  formation  has 
served  as  a  powerful  draw  for  vacationers  which  has  resulted  in  construction 
of  hundreds  of  quite  expensive  second  homes  in  the  area.   High-quality  shops 
and  stores,  to  an  ever  increasing  extent,  have  assumed  a  vacation  character 
in  a  manner  of  a  Palm  Springs  or  LaJolla,  though  on  a  much  smaller  scale. 
Art  galleries  and  specialty  shops  are  proliferating. 

8.  Middle  Verde  Indian  Reservation  -  2  miles  west.   The  reservation  has 
no  commercial  development  and  is  simply  a  collection  of  single-family  dwell- 
ings spread  out  along  the  Verde  River  and  its  environs. 

9.  Camp  Verde  -  2  miles  south.   This  town,  with  a  population  of  1,086 
people,  has  traditionally  been  the  commercial  center  for  a  10  or  15  mile 
radius  and  has,  in  character,  been  described  above.   It  is  located  two  miles 
off  1-17. 

10.  Fort  Verde  State  Historical  Park  -  This  park  is  located  in  the 
community  of  Camp  Verde  and  is  a  relatively  new  addition  to  the  Arizona 
State  Park  System.   It  has  shown  rather  rapid  growth,  however,  with  1971-72 
visitor  count  being  29,282,  a  35%  increase  over  the  1970-71  figure  of  21,632. 
Fort  Verde  was  the  site  of  the  original  Army  encampment  mentioned  elsewhere 
in  this  study  and  includes  a  museum  in  one  of  the  several  still  intact  build- 
ings of  the  encampment,  dating  from  1871. 

11.  Jerome  -  29  miles  west.   Frequently  proclaimed  as  the  world's 
largest  ghost  town  and  inhabited  by  several  hundred  hardy  citizens,  this 
town  has  become  a  popular  tourist  attraction.   In  1965,  the  State  Parks 
Board  established  the  Jerome  State  Historical  Park  in  the  old  Douglas 
Mansion.   Visitor  statistics  indicate  87,878  persons  passed  through  the 
museum  doors  in  1971-72,  representing  an  increase  of  16%  over  the  1970-71 
figure  of  75,856. 
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B.    Site  Services 

Transportation 

The  Verde  Valley  is  served  by  the  Santa  Fe  Railroad  with  a  depot  in 
Clarkdale.   Seven  truck  freight  lines  serve  the  area  with  offices  in  Camp 
Verde,  Cottonwood  and  Clarkdale.   Continental  Trailways  Bus  Lines  has  sta- 
tions in  Camp  Verde,  Cottonwood  and  Sedona.   The  Clemenceau  Airport  just 
outside  Cottonwood  can  accommodate  most  types  of  light  twin  reciprocating 
engine  private  aircraft.   A  3,500  foot  hard  surface  airstrip  also  exists  on 
a  private  development  adjacent  to  the  project  site.    The  closest  commercial 
air  traffic  (other  than  charters)  would  be  out  of  Flagstaff.   The  Valley  is 
intersected  by  a  major  interstate  highway  and  by  a  number  of  excellent  U.S. 
and  state  highways. 

Communicat  ions 


The  entire  Verde  Valley  is  served  by  a  weekly  newspaper  and  one  radio 
station,  both  located  in  Cottonwood.   Mountain  Bell  Telephone  Company  serves 
the  area's  telephone  needs. 

Financial  Institutions 

Three  national  banks  provide  full  banking  services  for  the  area. 

Medical  Facilities 

The  70-bed  Marcus  J.  Lawrence  Memorial  Hospital  in  Cottonwood  has 
excellent  facilities  and  offers  an  extensive  range  of  medical  services  to 
the  area. 

Recreational  Facilities 

Residents  of  and  visitors  to  Verde  Valley  area  are  afforded  a  variety 
of  recreational  opportunities.   The  proximity  of  State  and  National  Parks, 
the  Oak  Creek  National  Recreational  area  and  two  national  forests  offer 
summer  and  winter  recreational  activities  such  as  camping,  hiking,  fishing, 
boating,  snow  skiing,  sight  seeing,  etc. 

Other 

Educational,  religious,  and  governmental  services  though  not  of  parti- 
cular consequence  to  the  proposed  project,  are  ample. 

Utilities 

Adequate  utilities  are  essential  to  the  development  of  the  proposed 
project.   Presently  no  utility  services  exist.   Investigation  has  indicated 
that  provision  of  basic  utilities  should  present  no  problems,  however. 


1.  Water 

A  study  conducted  by  the  Public  Health  Service  found  that  provision  of 
water  to  the  site  is  feasible.   See  Appendix  II,  letter  dated  May  10,  1972. 
Ground  water  is  available  at  depths  of  300  to  400  feet  beneath  the  surface 
in  limestone  strata.   The  available  water  supply  is  more  than  sufficient  for 
the  total  complex's  usage  for  the  foreseeable  future.   Estimated  cost  for 
wells  and  a  distribution  system  is  $28,000. 

2.  Sewage  Disposal 

Sewage  disposal,  according  to  the  Public  Health  Service,  should-  present 
no  problem.   PHS  stated  that  the  method  of  disposal  will  depend  on  how 
rapidly  the  area  is  to  be  developed  and  the  granting  of  access  to  U.S.  Forest 
Service  lands  to  the  southwest  of  the  project  site.   See  Appendix  II,  letter 
dated  May  11,  1972.   At  a  meeting  held  with  the  U.S.  Forest  Service, 
Mr.  Robert  Seaman,  Superintendent  of  the  Coconino  National  Forest,  stated 
he  had  no  objection  to  the  use  of  land  for  such  a  purpose.   Estimated  cost 
for  stabilization  and  oxidization  ponds  and  5,000  feet  of  run  is  $70,000. 
The  residents  of  Camp  Verde  are  considering  formation  of  a  sewage  disposal 
district.   Should  the  development  of  the  commercial  site  justify  the  long 
run,  the  possibility  of  joining  such  a  district  should  be  kept  in  mind. 

3.  Electrical 

Arizona  Public  Service  Company,  which  provides  electrical  services  in 
this  area,  can  bring  adequate  power  to  the  project  site.   An  underground 
electrical  distribution  system  should  cost  approximately  $20,000. 

4.  Gas 

Natural  gas  is  not  available  in  the  area  of  project  site;  however,  all- 
electric  developments  are  common  in  the  Southwest  so  the  lack  of  gas  should 
present  no  serious  problems.   Low  pressure  propane  gas  is  readily  available 
from  a  distributorship  in  Camp  Verde.   Low  pressure  propane  gas  and  electri- 
cal costs  are  comparable  for  developmental  purposes. 

5.  Telephone 

Mountain  Bell  can  readily  serve  the  site  area. 

6.  Fire  Protection 

The  facilities  will  be  constructed  of  type  II  fire  resistant  materials 
(uniform  building  code),  and  will  have  fire  hydrants  throughout  the  complex. 


C.   Market  Factors 

An  expanding  and  economically  healthy  community  is  generally  conducive 
to  the  success  of  a  new  venture.   Since  the  principal  source  of  revenues  for 
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the  proposed  development  will  be  from  tourism,  it  is  necessary  to  analyze  the 
population  growth  of  Arizona,  tourist  expenditures  in  Arizona,  passenger  cars 
entering  Arizona,  visitors  to  Montezuma  Castle  National  Monument,  and  Inter- 
state Highway  17  traffic  flow  patterns  at  the  proposed  interchange,  as  well 
as  those  of  the  Verde  Valley,  to  define  the  fundamental  market.   But  just  as 
an  economically  healthy  community  is  beneficial  to  new  ventures,  those  same 
ventures  may  have  a  detrimental  impact  on  existing  enterprises.   Thus  it  is 
also  important  to  analyze  that  impact. 

The  following  section  presents  those  factors  which  affect  the  economic 
growth  in  Arizona  and  the  Verde  Valley. 

1.  Population  -  The  1970  U.S.  Decennial  Census  reported  6,174  persons 
residing  in  the  Verde  Valley.   This  is  a  30%  increase  from  the  1960  U.S. 
Decennial  Census  report  of  4,742  persons.   This  increase  is  less  than  the 
36%  increase  in  the  State  of  Arizona  during  the  same  period  of  time. 

Arizona's  estimated  population  at  mid-1971  was  1,834,000,  a  gain  of 
49,000  residents,  equivalent  to  a  2.7%  increase  over  the  mid-1970  figure. 
A  state  population  of  1,890,000  residents  is  forecast  for  mid-1972,  repre- 
senting an  increase  of  56,000  or  3.1%  over  1971.   The  population  expansion 
rate  in  Arizona  more  than  doubled  projections  for  the  nation's  expansion  rate 
and  is  generally  attributed  to  a  desire  by  people  for  life  in  a  warm,  dry, 
healthy  climate,  in  a  relaxed,  pleasant  atmosphere. 

Approximately  20%  of  the  population  in  the  Verde  Valley  is  over  65, 
reflecting  the  substantial  number  of  retired  families  living  in  the  area. 
Continued  local  population  growth  is  based  largely  on  retired  families 
attracted  by  the  mild  climate  and  non-urban  character  of  the  area. 

2.  Traffic  Flow  -  The  annual  number  of  visitors  to  the  state  is  esti- 
mated at  between  15  and  18  million  per  year.   Of  these,  the  vast  majority 
come  by  automobile.   Automobiles  numbering  6,420,700  entered  the  State  of 
Arizona  in  1971  at  various  points  of  entry.   This  traffic  reflects  an  in- 
crease of  41%  over  1967,  when  4,551,300  automobiles  entered  the  state.   Al- 
though this  figure  does  not  consist  entirely  of  foreign  vehicles  entering 
Arizona,  it  obviously  includes  a  significant  number  of  out-of-state  cars. 
The  majority  of  these  passenger  cars  can  legitimately  be  classified  in  the 
travel  and  tourism  category. 

The  traffic  volume  is  divided  into  two  distinct  travel  patterns:   heavy 
entries  during  the  summer  into  the  north  end  of  the  state  and  heavy  entries 
into  the  south  during  the  winter.   The  variations  in  traffic  are  more  pro- 
nounced in  the  summer  with  the  peak  being  June,  July,  and  August,  but  the 
volume  in  the  winter  is  50%  heavier  as  an  annual  total. 

Traffic  fluctuations  are  greatest  in  east/west  traffic  with  the  seasonal 
variations  not  affecting  1-17,  a  north-south  route,  to  such  a  great  extent. 
The  Arizona  travel  tourism  industry  is  divided  into  two  distinct  seasons: 
winter  tourism  in  the  desert  south  and  summer  tourism  in  the  mountainous 
north.   This  factor  probably  contributes  to  the  relatively  constant  year- 
round  traffic  flow  on  1-17. 
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a.    Interstate  17  -  This  major  interstate  highway  serves  as  the  most 
important  and  heavily  traveled  north  and  south  highway  in  Arizona.   It  serves 
the  heavily  populated  area  of  Phoenix  and  Tucson  in  the  south  and  Flagstaff 
and  Interstate  40  in  the  north.   It  passes  to  the  north  of  the  proposed 
complex  and  is  the  primary  conveyor  of  tourist-oriented  traffic.   It  will 
have  direct  impact  on  the  proposed  complex  because  of  its  junction  at  the 
new  proposed  Montezuma  Castle  Interchange. 

A  total  of  31  interchanges  exist  or  are  planned  in  the  space  between 
the  edges  of  Phoenix  and  Flagstaff,  seven  of  which  offer  some  sort  of 
traveler  conveniences  from  fuel  to  lodging.   Of  these  only  two  locations,  at 
McGuireville,  in  the  Verde  Valley,  and  at  Pinewood,  near  Flagstaff,  -are  new, 
with  the  remaining  facilities  being  carry-overs  from  the  old  Phoenix-Flag- 
staff highway.   Many  of  the  remaining  locations  are  either  unavailable  for 
development,  poorly  located,  or  too  near  city  centers. 

The  best  alternative  development  possibilities  exist  at  the  following 
locations : 

(1)  Cordes  Junction  -  This  location  at  the  Prescott  turn-off  experiences 
the  greatest  traffic  volume  on  1-17  through  the  Verde  Valley.   Existing 
development  here  is  old  and  could  preclude  successful  future  ventures.   It 

is  probably  too  far  (28  miles)  from  the  Montezuma  Castle  site  to  seriously 
influence  business. 

(2)  Proposed  Camp  Verde  Interchange  -  Good  development  potential.   This 
to  be  built  interchange  will  combine  traffic  presently  utilizing  Federal  Aid 
Secondary  324  and  326  to  Camp  Verde  from  1-17  (FAS-326  extends  to  State-279 
and  will  be  the  site  of  the  interchange) .   Its  primary  present  use  is  by 
local  traffic  to  and  from  Camp  Verde,  Cottonwood  and  Clarkdale,  (See  Appen- 
dix -  III) .   The  development  potential  has  little  access  to  Montezuma  Castle 
traffic  due  to  the  limited  access  bridge  (restricted  in  tonnage  and  limited 
to  one  lane)  between  Camp  Verde  and  the  to  be  built  Montezuma  Castle  Inter- 
change. 

(3)  McGuireville  Interchange  -  Four  miles  north  of  the  project  site, 
where  FAS-323  from  Alternate-89  via  Cornville  and  Page  Springs  intersects 
1-17,  also  has  development  potential.   The  new  service  station-cafe-curio 
shop  here  are  of  "convenience"  quality ,  however ,  and  in  and  of  themselves 
are  not  effective  competition.   They  will  more  likely  serve  to  restrict 
future  development  in  the  areas  of  "convenience"  facilities. 

(4)  Montezuma  Castle  Interchange  -  This  interchange  will  serve  as  the 
only  highway  access  to  Montezuma  Castle  National  Monument.   The  old  Montezuma 
Castle  Road  will  be  sealed  off  when  the  interchange  is  built.   Presently, 

720  vehicles  daily  turn  off  at  Montezuma  Castle  Road;  this  traffic  will  con- 
sequently use  the  interchange.   (See  Appendix  -  IV) 

The  following  is  an  inventory  of  all  significant  features  on  Interstate 
Highway  17  both  south  to  Phoenix  and  north  to  Flagstaff  from  the  proposed 
project  site  at  Montezuma  Castle  Interchange.   The  features  include  all 
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interchange  locations,  commercial  facilities  and  points  of  interest  to  the 
highway  traffic. 


SOUTH  TO  PHOENIX 
MILES 

0  PROJECT  SITE  -  Interchange  -  Montezuma  Castle 

1  Scattered  residential  area 
1.5      Verde  River  bridge 

2  Junction  State  Highway  279 

to  Camp  Verde 

Fort  Verde  State  Park 
Lower  Verde  Indian  Reservation 
Cottonwood 
Proposed  location  of  Camp  Verde  Interchange 

4       Camp  Verde  Road 

Highway  marker  "Gas-Food-Lodging" 

Historical  Marker  "Fort  Verde" 

No  commercial  facilities  visible  from  highway 

10       Divided  highway  south 
Two-lane  highway  north 

15       Interchange  -  Cherry 
No  facilities 

21       Overpass  -  Dugas  Road 

28       Underpass  -  Cordes  Junction 
to  Prescott 
Cafe 

Mobile  Station 
Standard  Station 
Thinly  scattered  residential  area  at  Cordes  Lake  development 

31       Interchange  -  Bloody  Basin 

Access  to  Horse  Thief  Basin  Recreation  Area 
No  facilities 

34       Interchange  -  Badger  Springs 
No  facilities 

38       Interchange  -  Sunset  Point 
Rest  area 


42       Interchange  -  Bumble  Bee 
No  facilities 

46       Interchange  -  Black  Canyon 
Restaurant 
Texaco 
Greyhound  racing  track 

48       Interchange  -  Rock  Springs 
Small  Town 

Highway  Marker  "Gas-Food-Lodging" 
Motel 

General  Store 

Standard  Station  and  auto  service  facilities 
KOA  Campground 

54       Overpass  -  Table  Mesa 
No  facilities 

58.5     Interchange  -  New  River 
Lake  Pleasant  Road 
No  facilities  visible  from  road 
Small  tavern 

59       76  Station  -  No  interchange  or  access  from  highway 

62  Interchange  -  Desert  Hills  Road 

Cafe 

Enco  Station 

63  Highway  rest  areas 

65       Interchange  -  Pioneer  City 

Pioneer  Living  History  Museum 

67       Interchange  -  Carefree  Road 
No  facilities 

73  Interchange  -  Happy  Valley  Road 

No  facilities 

74  Interchange  -  Pinnacle  Peak  Road 

No  facilities 

75  Interchange  -  Deer  Valley  Drive 

Edge  of  Phoenix  area 
Texaco  Station 
Enco  Station 
Pasco  Station 
Tavern-Cafe 
KOA  Campground 


83       Metro  Shopping  Center 
93       Phoenix  City  Center 

NORTH  TO  FLAGSTAFF 

MILES 

0        PROJECT  SITE  -  Interchange  -  Montezuma  Castle 

1.5      Montezuma  Castle  Road  (existing) 

4        Interchange  -  McGuireville  (pop.  54) 
to  Lake  Montezuma  (pop.  600) 
Montezuma  Well 
Highway  marker  "Gas-Food" 
Mobile  Station 
Cafe-store 
Texaco  station 
Cafe-curio 

8        Rest  area 

10       Interchange  -  Sedona 

to  Oak  Creek  Recreation  Area  (major  recreation  area  for 
Phoenix  residents) 
No  facilities 

10.5     Divided  highway  south 
2-way  traffic  north 

17  2-way  traffic  south 

17.5     Interchange  -  Stoneman  Lake 
No  facilities 

18  Divided  highway  south 
2-way  traffic  north 

32       2-way  traffic  south 

Divided  highway  north 

32.5     Interchange  -  Schnebley  Hill  Road 
No  facilities 

34       Highway  marker  "Gas-Food" 
2-way  traffic  south 
Divided  highway  north 


34.5     Interchange  -  Pinewood 

Major  vacation  development 

Whiting  station 

Standard  station 

Cafe 

General  store 

Restaurant-bar 

35       Divided  highway  south 
2-way  traffic  north 

38       Interchange  under  construction 
No  facilities 

40  2-way  traffic  south 
Divided  highway  north 

40.5     Interchange  -  Newman  Park 
No  facilities 

41  Divided  highway  south 
2-way  traffic  north 

43       Interchange  under  construction 
No  facilities 

45  2-way  traffic  south 
Divided  highway  north 

46  Interchange  -  Kachina  Blvd. 

Vacation  development 

46.5     2-way  traffic  north 

Divided  highway  south 

49       Interchange  -  Flagstaff  airport 
No  facilities 
Divided  highway  north 
2-way  traffic  south 

51.5     Interchange  -  Lake  Mary  Road 
No  facilities 

52       Interchange  -  Interstate  1-40 
No  facilities 

52.5     Edge  of  Flagstaff  area 
Texaco  station 
Restaurant 
Motel 


54  Northern  Arizona  University 

55  Flagstaff  City  Center 


b.  U.S.  89-A  -  U.S.  89A  turns  south-west  off  from  1-40  at  Flagstaff 
and  extends  91  miles  to  Prescott.   U.S.  89A  directly  affects  the  project  site 
because  it  connects  with  1-17  through  Arizona  State  Highways  179  and  279  and 
FAS  -  323.   Arizona  State  Highway  179  intersects  1-17  nine  miles  north  of 
the  proposed  site  at  an  interchange  with  no  development  potential,  but  serves 
the  entire  Sedona  and  Oak  Creek  Canyon  recreational  areas.   Arizona  State 
Highway  279  intersects  1-17  at  the  Camp  Verde  Interchange  two  miles  south  of 
the  site  and  serves  Cottonwood,  Jerome,  Prescott  and  Tuzigoot  Indian  Ruins. 
These  two  Arizona  State  Highways  provide  easy  access  to  the  tourist  attrac- 
tions in  the  entire  Verde  Valley. 

c.  Classification  of  Traffic  -  At  present,  this  traffic  is  divided 
into  three  principal  segments:   local,  tourist,  and  through. 

(1)  Local  Traffic  -  Local  traffic  includes  those  persons,  principally 
from  Camp  Verde,  Middle  Verde,  Rimrock,  and  the  Verde  Valley  area  going 
about  their  daily  business. 

(2)  Through  Traffic  -  Through  traffic  mostly  with  Arizona  registration, 
presently  drives  by  at  65  to  70  miles  per  hour  on  business  trips  or  going  to 
or  coming  from  northern  Arizona  vacation  spots. 

Traffic  counts,  shown  in  Table  IV-C-1,  were  conducted  by  the  Planning 
Survey  Division  of  the  Arizona  Highway  Department  for  1971  near  the  location 
of  the  proposed  interchange. 

TABLE  IV-C-1 

Average  Daily  1-17  Traffic  Counts  by  Month 

Direction  of  Travel 

Month 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

1971  ADT 


Northbound 

Southbound 

Total 

_% 

1808 

1972 

3780 

6 

1879 

2050 

3929 

7 

2105 

2279 

4384 

8 

2124 

2327 

4451 

8 

2234 

2438 

4672 

8 

2669 

2912 

5581 

10 

3082 

3363 

6445 

11 

3168 

3328 

6496 

11 

2680 

2815 

5495 

9 

2414 

2411 

4825 

8 

2183 

2180 

4363 

7 

1986 

1983 

3969 

7 

2281 


2506 


4787 
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This  traffic  flow  is  estimated  by  the  Highway  Department  to  be  20%  out-of- 
state. 

(3)   Tourist  Traffic  (Montezuma  Castle)  -  The  principal  justification 
for  development  at  the  proposed  site  is  the  volume  of  tourism  to  the  site, 
and  the  intention  of  National  Park  Service  to  use  it  as  a  tourism  staging 
center.   Specifically,  traffic  headed  for  Montezuma  Castle  National  Monument 
creates  the  basic  justification  for  development. 

In  September  1971,  the  Planning  Survey  Division  of  the  Arizona  Highway 
Department  made  an  intersection  traffic  study  at  the  proposed  interchange  on 
1-17  and  Middle  Verde  Road  (See  Appendix  IV) .   A  24-hour  average  daily  turn- 
ing movement  was  generated  from  this  study.   This  study  developed  the  follow- 
ing data:   570  vehicles  of  the  2,815  southbound  vehicles  on  1-17  would  turn 
off  on  the  Montezuma  Castle  feeder  road  through  the  project  site  and  150 
vehicles  of  the  2,680  northbound  vehicles  also  would  turn  off  through  the 
project  site,  for  a  total  of  720.   One  hundred  seventy  vehicles  of  the  250 
vehicles  traveling  east  on  Middle  Verde  Road  would  proceed  straight  ahead 
through  the  project  site.   Therefore,  the  total  number  of  vehicles  utilizing 
the  road  through  the  project  site  were  projected  to  be  890  vehicles  per  day 
each  way. 

From  Park  Service  statistics  provided  on  the  Montezuma  Castle  National 
Monument,  some  372,976  persons  visited  the  Monument  (both  the  Castle  and 
nearby  Montezuma  Well)  in  1971,  or  an  average  of  1,022  persons  per  day. 
Assuming  2.8  persons  per  car,  the  number  of  daily  vehicles  would  be  365, 
amounting  to  41%  of  all  traffic  on  the  road  through  the  project  site  each  day. 

3.   Tourism 

The  proposed  development  will  be  dependent  for  its  primary  source  of 
income  on  tourism.  It  is,  therefore,  helpful  to  analyze  that  industry  in 
detail  for  Arizona  and  the  Verde  Valley. 

The  Growth  of  Tourism  -  Tourism  is  presently  the  third  (3rd)  largest 
industry  in  Arizona.   The  increase  in  disposable  income  for  the  average 
American  family  has  created  a  phenomenal  demand  for  recreational  facilities. 
Arizona  is  no  exception. 

As  an  industry,  tourism  overlaps  into  many  diverse  areas  -  auto  rentals, 
hotels  and  motels,  restaurants,  retailing,  personal  services  and  air  lines, 
etc.   Tourism  and  travel  activities  in  Arizona  produced  expenditures  esti- 
mated at  $600  million  in  1971,  up  from  $450  million  in  1966,  an  annual 
increase  of  over  6%.   This  growth  rate  has  been  consistent  in  Arizona  since 
the  mid-sixties.   (See  Table  IV-C-2) .   The  future  promises  more  of  the  same. 
If  fact,  because  of  the  Arizona  Bicentennial  Commission's  efforts  to  stimu- 
late both  national  and  international  tourists  to  visit  Arizona  to  celebrate 
the  United  States'  bicentennial,  1976  should  be  a  banner  year  for  tourism. 
The  Grand  Canyon  of  course  is  the  most  spectacular  attraction,  but  once  a 
visitor  is  in  the  state  he  will  be  encouraged  to  visit  other  attractions. 
Certainly  all  parks  will  exhibit  a  marked  increase  in  numbers  of  visitors. 
(See  Tables  IV-C-3,  IV-C-4,  and  IV-C-5) .   The  Yavapai-Apaches  have  presented 


the  concept  of  their  project  to  the  Bicentennial  Commission  which  enthusiasti- 
cally endorsed  it.   The  Commission  indicated  that  it  would  officially  endorse 
the  project  once  it  is  funded  and  construction  has  begun.   To  participate  in 
the  bicentennial  the  project  obviously  must  be  completed  by  early  1976.   If 
Montezuma  Castle  visitor  growth  rate  follows  the  same  trend  reflected  in 
Table  IV-C-3,  in  1976  over  600,000  will  visit  the  site.   If  the  growth  rate 
reflected  in  Table  IV-C-2  is  used,  in  1976  over  500,000  will  visit  the  site. 
Because  of  the  bicentennial,  the  higher  figure  will  probably  be  more  accurate. 


TABLE  IV-C-2 
Tourist  Expenditures  by  Year 


1966 
1967 
1968 
1969 
1970 
1971 
1972 

^Projected 

The  growth  in  visitors  to  Montezuma  Castle  parallels  the  general  growth 
in  tourism  to  national  parks  and  monuments  in  Arizona,  as  shown  in 
Table  IV-C-3. 


TABLE  IV-C-3 
Park  Visitor  Volume  Growth 


Arizona 

Per  Cent  Change 

450,000 

+7 

480,000 

+7 

500,000 

+4 

530,000 

+6 

565,000 

+7 

600,000 

+6 

636,000* 

+6 

Per  Cent 

Per  Cent 

Arizona  National 

Parks* 

Change 

Montezuma  Cas 

itle 

Change 

1966 

4,518,000 

NA 

235,700 

NA 

1967 

4,579,000 

+  1 

245,200 

+  4 

1968 

4,997,200 

+  9 

288,400 

+  18 

1969 

5,608,400 

+  12 

309,200 

+  7 

1970 

6,027,000 

+  8 

370,900 

+  20 

1971 

6,071,400 

+  1 

373,400 

+  1 

^Excludes  Glen  Canyon  and  Lake  Mead  which  are  only  partly  in  Arizona 

Monthly  visitor  figures  from  1971  indicate  heaviest  visitor  volume  in 
the  spring  and  summer  months,  but  quite  stable  figures  for  the  months  of 
March  through  October. 
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TABLE  IV-C-4 
Monthly  Visitor  Volume  -  Montezuma  Castle 


Visitors 

Daily  Average 

January 

18,834 

627 

February 

23,507 

784 

March 

29,788 

993 

April 

43,717 

1,457 

May 

36,090 

1,203 

June 

41,799 

1,393 

July 

42.799 

1,426 

August 

45,837 

1,528 

September 

29,560 

985 

October 

29,157 

972 

November 

18,569 

619 

December 

13,682 

456 

Per  Cent  of  Total 


372,976 


1,036 


100.0 


For  purposes  of  comparison  with  respect  to  month-by-month  consistency, 
it  is  interesting  to  compare  the  variation  between  summer  and  winter  use 
with  1971  figures  from  Zion  National  Park  in  Southern  Utah. 


TABLE  IV-C-5 


Visitor  Period  Characteristics 
Between  Zion  and  Montezuma 


Zion  Monthly 

Montezuma  Monthly 

Month 

Visitors 

Per  Cent  of 

Total 

Per 

Cent  of  Total 

January 

13,260 

1.4 

5.0 

February 

14,561 

1.5 

6.3 

March 

21,490 

2.2 

8.0 

April 

52,274 

5.4 

11.7 

May 

98,995 

10.2 

9.7 

June 

180,672 

18.5 

11.2 

July 

196,107 

20.1 

11.5 

August 

189,383 

19.4 

12.3 

September 

116,162 

11.9 

7.4 

October 

51,066 

5.2 

7.8 

November 

18,663 

1.9 

5.0 

December 

12,392 

1.3 

3.6 

974,976 
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4.    Impact  on  Competition 

The  proposed  facilities  will  probably  have  minimal  detrimental  impact 
on  established  competitive  businesses  with  the  possible  exception  of  the 
restaurant.   The  only  established  quality  arts  and  crafts  centers  which 
might  compete  with  the  proposed  facility  are  at  Gila  River,  about  110  miles 
to  the  south,  and  at  Grand  Canyon,  about  110  miles  to  the  north.   It  would 
be  difficult  to  determine  what  proportion  of  visitors  to  those  sites  also 
visit  Montezuma  Castle.   But  given  the  large  distances  involved  and  the  wide 
variety  of  art  work  which  will  be  available  which  will  provide  consumers 
greater  selectivity,  the  proposed  arts  and  crafts  center's  impact  should  not 
be  significant. 

Visitors  to  the  site  who  will  use  the  proposed  fast  food  service  facil- 
ity will  have  as  alternatives  only  the  proposed  restaurant,  and  the  existing 
restaurant  in  Camp  Verde.   But  the  type  of  food  service  provided  really  will 
be  of  a  different  nature  (snacks,  quick  service  items)  and  the  competition 
should  not  be  direct. 

There  are  no  service  stations  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  inter- 
change which  are  directly  accessible  to  the  highway.   It  would  seem  logical 
to  conclude  then  that  most  of  the  stations  in  surrounding  communities  do 
business  with  community  residents  rather  than  the  through-traffic.   Even  so, 
the  estimates  of  the  proposed  service  station's  market  percentages  (2.5%  to 
5.0%)  are  so  small  that  it  is  not  likely  that  any  one  station  will  suffer. 
(A  more  likely  source  of  business  failure  would  be  a  prolonged  fuel  shortage.) 

The  proposed  restaurant  should  compete  with  a  restaurant  in  Camp  Verde. 
However,  if  the  site  does  in  fact  become  a  destination  point,  and  tourism 
visits  there  increase  at  the  rate  they  have  in  the  past,  both  restaurants 
should  have  adequate  business. 

There  are  very  few  Recreational-Vehicle  parks  or  campgrounds  in  the 
immediate  area  which  should  suffer  from  the  proposed  park.   Oak  Creek  Canyon 
to  the  west  is  heavily  used  because  of  the  natural  wonders  there.  In  fact, 
the  Montezuma  Castle  park  will  provide  an  outlet  for  campers  when  those  camp- 
grounds are  fully  occupied.   To  the  east  only  Beaver  Creek  and  Clear  Creek 
Campgrounds  are  available,  10  and  15  miles  away  respectively. 

The  complex  facilities  should  have  direct  beneficial  impact  for  the 
Yavapai-Apaches  and  the  surrounding  community.   This  impact  will  be  in  the 
form  of  increased  employment,  and  use  of  local  services  such  as  printing, 
cleaning,  maintenance,  etc. 
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V.     SPECIFIC  ENTERPRISES 

SECTION  A 
INTRODUCTION 
We  have  made  the  following  common  assumptions  regarding  all  the  facilities: 

1.  Each  facility  has  four  fundamental  financing  needs: 

a.  that  for  the  plant 

b.  that  for  the  equipment  within  the  plant 

c.  that  for  cash  for  day  to  day  operations  (working  capital) 

d.  that  for  developmental  expenses 

Plant  financing  has  a  term  of  15  years;  equipment  financing  has  a  term 
of  10  years.   Working  capital  requires  an  on-going  revolving  line  of 
credit.   Developmental  items  (landscaping,  roads  and  parking,  under- 
ground wiring,  wells  and  water  distribution,  sewage,  survey  and  soil 
tests,  architectural  and  engineering  fees,  and  interim  financing) 
financing  has  a  term  of  15  years. 

All  loans  are  computed  at  8  1/2%  simple  interest.   It  is  difficult  to 
predict  what  actual  interest  rates  will  be  when  and  if  the  complex 
is  developed.   If  grant  funds  are  used,  then  there  is  no  interest 
and  the  construction  costs  will  be  significantly  reduced.   If  guar- 
antees are  provided  rather  than  grants,  then  interest  rates  will  be 
lower  than  if  there  are  no  guarantees.   Finally,  interest  rates 
fluctuate  considerably  with  general  market  conditions.   Equity  require- 
ments are  20%. 

2.  Depreciable  life  items  is  based  on  IRS  guidelines.   Generally,  plant 
life  falls  within  the  range  of  45  to  60  years,  and  equipment  life 
ranges  from  10  to  20  years.   In  all  cases,  depreciable  life  exceeds 

the  loan  term.   Since  there  are  no  taxes  levied  to  the  complex,  straight 
line  depreciation  is  used. 

3.  All  finance  figures  are  presented  in  1973  constant  dollars.   Obviously 
construction  cost  factors  will  increase  progressively  with  time  because 
of  inflation.   Thus  all  financial  projections  should  be  reviewed  with 
that  in  mind. 

4.  All  projections  of  construction  and  equipment  costs  have  contingency 
factors  built  in  to  account  for  unforeseen  events. 

5.  Total  developmental  costs  have  been  estimated  at  $414,935  without 
the  motel  and  $766,000  with  the  motel.   While  these  costs  affect  the 
complex  as  a  whole,  we  have  attempted  to  allocate  them  as  much  as 
possible  to  specific  enterprises.   See  Tables  V-A-l  and  V-A-2.   Since 
these  development  costs  improve  the  property  they  are  depreciable  over 
the  life  of  the  plant.   In  our  projected  balance  sheets  the  develop- 
mental costs  are  reflected  in  the  value  of  the  plant.   The  plant  value 
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of  the  entire  complex  on  the  consolidated  balance  sheet  will  exceed 
the  sum  of  the  plant  values  on  the  individual  balance  sheets  since 
the  consolidated  figure  includes  unallocated  costs. 

All  projections  are  based  on  conservative  estimates.   The  assumption 
here  is  that  if  a  facility  can  succeed  under  trying  circumstances, 
it  can  certainly  succeed  under  much  better  conditions.   Thus,  con- 
sumer volume  is  based  on  1971  data  rather  than  the  projected  1976 
data  which  would  certainly  be  more  favorable. 
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SECTION  B 
ARTS  &  CRAFTS /INFORMATION  CENTER/MUSEUM 

1.  INTRODUCTION: 

The  most  significant  facility  in  the  complex  will  be  the  information  center, 
museum  and  arts  &  crafts  enterprise.   All  visitors  to  the  Montezuma  Castle 
National  Monument  would  purchase  admission  and  obtain  information  about  the 
Verde  Valley's  recreation  and  tourism  facilities  at  the  information  center 
operated  by  the  National  Park  Service.   The  museum  would  operate  as  a  hold- 
ing facility  during  peak  visitor  periods  and  the  arts  &  crafts  enterprise 
would  offer  the  visitor  opportunity  to  make  purchase  of  American  Indian 
arts  and  crafts. 

On  peak  days,  the  number  of  tourists  visiting  the  present  site  nears  2,500. 
Most  visitors  arrive  between  10:00  a.m.  and  2:00  p.m.    In  a  peak  hour 
roughly  500  people  would  arrive.   The  maximum  number  of  visitors  the  Monu- 
ment site  itself  can  accomodate  comfortably  at  any  one  time  is  300.   The 
remaining  200  visitors  will  have  to  remain  at  the  commercial  complex  until 
space  is  available.   Some  of  these  visitors  should  utilize  the  museum 
and  restaurant. 

To  cope  with  this  volume  of  visitors,  the  facility  should  have  about  11,200 
square  feet  of  floorspace.  About  two-thirds  of  the  facility  should  consist 
of  the  museum/ information  center,  and  the  remainder  the  arts  &  crafts  center. 

2.  ARTS  &  CRAFTS  FACILITY  OPERATION: 

The  arts  and  crafts  enterprise  may  operate  as  a  consignment  shop,  a  retail 
outlet,  or  a  combination  of  both.   In  a  consignment  shop,  the  consignor 
leaves  his  articles  at  the  shop,  and  receives  payment  (actual  retail  price 
less  a  commission)  only  when  the  products  have  been  sold.   Under  a  retail 
outlet  arrangement,  the  enterprise  would  purchase  the  artifacts  outright, 
and  then  retail  them  at  cost  plus  a  commission. 

Financially,  the  consignment  shop  avoids  the  capital  investment  in  develop- 
ing an  inventory.   Practically,  the  retail  outlet  offers  the  greatest 
potential  for  a  diversity  of  quality  items.   Realistically,  the  experience 
and  contacts  of  the  manager  of  the  arts  &  crafts  enterprise  will  dictate 
the  method  of  operation.   The  volume  of  sales  will  determine  which  method 
of  retaining  an  inventory  will  be  financially  and  practically  most  advan- 
tageous. 

The  arts  &  crafts  enterprise  has  renewed  the  Yavapai-Apache  Tribe's  interest 
in  traditional  crafts.   At  the  present  time,  the  National  Park  Service 
retails  bead  work  and  other  crafts  of  the  Yavapai-Apache  Tribe  at  the 
Tuzigoot  National  Monument.   A  few  members  of  the  tribe  are  organizing  an 
effort  to  produce  crafts  on  a  production  basis.   The  objective  is  to  retail 


1 

AICI  interview  with  Mrs.  Lucia  Snider  of  the  National  Park  Service, 
September,  1972- 
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them  through  the  arts  &  crafts  enterprise. 

In  any  case,  the  enterprise  will  have  to  develop  its  inventory  from  several 
tribal  groups,  and  through  several  different  channels.   Being  located  near 
many  sources  of  Indian  artifacts,  the  arts  &  crafts  management  should  stock 
representative  samples  of  the  most  popular  goods.   Included  should  be  Navajo 
jewelry  and  blankets,  Papago  basketry,  Pueblo  pottery,  as  well  as  similar 
goods,  such  as  silverwork,  sandpaintings,  etc.,  from  the  Hopi,  Zuni,  and 
other  local  tribes.   An  unquestionable  criteria  for  goods  to  be  sold  is  that 
they  must  be  of  high  quality.   Various  studies  and  interviews  with  experien- 
ced arts  &  crafts  dealers  strongly  suggest  that  "Hong  Kong"  quality  products 
alienate  customers  who  look  for  authentic  quality  crafts,  and  drive  away 
potential  consignors  who  do  not  want  their  quality  goods  mixed  with  inferior 
merchandise.    "Hong  King"  products  are  those  products  which  obviously  lack 
authenticity,  and  are  in  no  way  related  to  American  Indian  culture.   Examples 
of  such  items  are  brass  ashtrays  stamped  with  the  sites  name,  felt  pillows, 
cardboard  and  rubber  hatchets,  cheap  headdresses,  etc.   The  price  of  an 
item  has  little  to  do  with  authenticity.   Items  such  as  beadwork,  belts,  and 
pottery  fetishes  are  all  inexpensive  yet  authentic. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  there  is  some  demand  for  "Hong  Kong"  products.   If 
management  determines  that  such  demand  warrants  sale  of  those  products,  we 
strongly  urge  that  they  be  sold  in  an  area  totally  separated  from  the  arts  & 
crafts  center.   Such  a  location  could  be  in  the  motel  lobby  where  items  such 
as  postcards  and  film  are  also  available. 

3.    ARTS  &  CRAFTS  FINANCE 

a.   Capital  Requirements 

Cost  of  the  facility  approximates  $40  per  square  foot.   These  costs  are 
high  because  the  facility  is  a  special  purpose  building  designed  for  long 
term  maintenance.   That  is,  virtually  all  site  visitors  (400,000  per  year) 
will  be  using  the  facility  necessitating  exceptionally  durable  floor 
structure.   Additionally,  the  distance  of  the  site  from  Flagstaff  and  Phoenix 
will  place  an  additional  premium  on  construction  costs.   The  facility  has 
4,000  square  feet,  and  the  resulting  cost  is  $160,000.   We  estimate  furniture 
and  office  equipment  at  15%  of  facility  costs,  or  $24,000.   Total  equity 
requirements  would  then  be  $48,198.   See  Table  V-B-l. 


2 

Starting  and  Managing  a  Swap  Shop  or  Consignment  Sale  Shop,  Small 
Business  Administration,  Washington,  D.C.,  1968,  p.  17;  AICI  interview 
with  National  Park  Service,  25  September,  1972,  and  Gila  River  Arts  & 
Crafts  Center  management,  27  September,  1972;  letter  from  National  Park 
Service,  Anchorage,  Alaska,  concerning  the  operations  of  the  Cultural 
Center  at  Sitka,  27  November,  1972;  letter  from  National  Park  Service, 
Blue  Ridge  Parkway,  Asheville,  N.C.,  December  8,  1972. 


TABLE  V-B-l 


Arts  and  Crafts  Center  Capital  Requirements 


Equity      Total  Monthly 
100%        80%    Requirements   Loan  Payments 


Developmental  $  55,617  $  44,493  $  11,123  $   438 

Plant  160,000  128,000  32,000  1,261 

Equipment  24,000  19,200  4,800  238 

Cash  1,000  1,000 


$240,617    $191,693    $  48,923        $  1,937 


b.  Income  and  Expenses 

Experiences  of  other  arts  and  craft  centers  indicates  that  average  customer 
purchase  amounts  range  from  about  $0.25  to  several  dollars.   Factors  influ- 
encing customer  purchases  will  be  quality,  price,  and  personal  preference. 
Initially,  customers  will  be  primarily  tourists  visiting  Montezuma  Castle. 
But  if  the  arts  and  crafts  center  can  establish  itself  as  a  reputable  retail 
outlet  of  quality  goods,  then  it  can  be  assumed  that  in  the  future  customers 
will  visit  the  center  to  specifically  purchase  arts  and  crafts.   An  arts 
and  crafts  center  on  a  southern  Arizona  reservation  adopted  this  very  appro- 
ach with  phenominal  success.   Now  only  a  little  over  two  years  old,  in  its 
first  21  months  of  operation,  it  has  enjoyed  an  average  growth  rate  in  gross 
sales  of  10%  per  month  over  the  previous  month!   The  fact  that  this  center 
is  well  removed  from  virtually  any  other  consumer  inducement  reflects 
accurately  the  strong  demand  for  quality  Indian  art  in  this  area.   Two 
factors  seem  to  "contribute  to  this  firm's  success:   first,  it  is  on  an 
Indian  reservation;  and  second,  it  has  established  a  reputation  for  selling 
high  quality  goods.   The  Yavapai -Apache  arts  and  crafts  center  has  the  first 
attribute  and  should  certainly  have  the  second. 

For  the  first  year,  we  estimate  the  average  purchase  per  customer  through 
the  site  is  $1.00.   Additional  sales  might  come  from  mail  order  catalogues. 
Pipestone  National  Monument  in  Minnesota  estimates  that  40%  of  its  sales 
are  via  mail  orders. 

Sales  on  site  will  fluctutate  with  the  number  of  visitors  and  with  the 
season.   We  estimate  that  mail  order  sales  will  mature  after  about  6  months 
of  operation,  and  would  be  a  maximum  of  10%  of  on-site  sales.   We  assume 
that  there  will  be  little  maturing  period  for  on-site  sales. 

The  mark-up  on  items  sold  varies  with  the  product.   However,  items  sold 
on  consignment  normally  are  marked  up  33%.    Retailed  items  may  be  marked- 
up  more,  and  jewelry  normally  is  marked-up  100%.   See  Table  V-B-2. 

c.  Projected  Profit  and  Loss 

To  breakeven  in  any  one  months  operation,  the  arts  and  crafts  center  should 
have  sales  of  $20,000.   We  estimate  that  it  will  do  at  least  that  every 
month  after  the  first  month.   Because  of  heavy  initial  inventory  costs, 
the  center  will  not  cumulatively  breakeven  until  after  the  tenth  month  of 
operation.   For  the  same  reason,  the  firm  will  be  short  of  cash  initially 
and  require  a  $72,000  line  of  credit.   See  Table  V-B-3. 
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Small  Business  Administration  estimates. 
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END  OF  12  MONTH 
PERIOD  BALANCE  SHEET 


LIABILITIES 


Current  Assets : 

Current  Liabilities  : 

Cash 

$10,000 

Cash  Loans 

$    71,322 

Deposits 

72,490 

Accounts   Payable 

65,892 

Inventory 

65,892 

Total   Current 

$137,213 

Total  Current 

$148,382 

Long  Term: 

Fixed  Assets : 

Notes 

$191,693 

Plant 

$215,617 

Principal  Payment 

4,337 

Equipment 

24,000 

Net 

$187,356 

Depreciation 
Net 

5,700 
233,917 

TOTAL  LIABILITIES: 

$324,569 

Land 

-0- 

EQUITY 

Total  Fixed 

$233,917 

Other  Assets  : 

Owners  Equity 

$   50,423 

Goodwill 

-1 

Retained  Earnings 

7,306 

TOTAL  ASSETS : 

$382,298 

Total  Equity 

$   57,729 

Total  Liab  &  Equity 


$382,298 


12  MONTH  CUMULATIVE 
PROFIT  &  LOSS  STATEMENT 


Revenue 

On-Site  Sales  $387,150 

Mail  Order  Sales  27,240 

Total  Revenue  $414,390 

Cost  of  Goods  $314,260 

Gross  Profit  $100,129 

Expenses 

Depreciation  $   5,700 

Payroll  40,200 

Employee  Benefits  4,020 

Insurance  7,800 

Supplies  4,100 

Utilities  2,400 

Travel  3,100 

Maintenance  1,200 

Advertising  3,000 

Other  2,400 

Loan  Interest  18,903 

Total  Expense  $  92,823 


Net  Before  Taxes  $   7,306 

Taxes  -0- 

Net  Profit  $   7,306 
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4.  INFORMATION  CENTER/MUSEUM  OPERATIONS 

The  information  center  and  museum  make  up  the  balance  of  the  facility. 
The  information  center  will  contain  administrative  offices  for  National 
Park  Service  personnel,  a  ticket  sales  area  for  admissions  to  the  Castle, 
counters  for  distribution  of  information  about  Montezuma  Castle  and 
other  sites. 

Hopefully,  this  complex  would  eventually  serve  as  a  focal  point  for  all 
surrounding  parks.   In  time  it  may  prove  practical  to  provide  a  shuttle 
service  for  tourists  not  only  to  Montezuma  Castle  but  to  other  surrounding 
sites  as  we±l.   Although  both  the  U.S.  Forest  Service  and  State  Parks 
Service  have  been  informed  of  the  project,  involvement  on  their  part  will 
depend  on  the  success  of  the  complex  and  the  demonstrated  practicality  of 
a  centrally  administered  tourism  complex. 

The  museum  is  designed  to  contain  displays  concerning  the  history  of 
Montezuma  Castle  as  well  as  displays  of  surrounding  sites  (e.g.  Montezuma 
Well,  Tuzigoot) .   We  further  recommend  that  the  museum  administrators 
contact  state  and  national  museums  such  as  Heard,  Northern  Arizona,  and 
Smithsonian  for  a  variety  of  exhibits.   (The  National  Park  Service  has 
considerable  experience  in  museum  operations  of  this  sort,  and  has  request- 
ed to  be  the  administrators  of  this  one.)   The  objectives  would  be  to 
induce  visitors  to  come  more  than  once  and  to  appeal  to  those  who  might 
not  otherwise  come  at  all. 

Both  the  information  center  and  the  museum  have  direct  access,  via  ramps, 
to  the  arts  and  crafts  center,  located  directly  above.   Any  one  of  these 
facilities  may  be  isolated  from  the  others,  if  necessary.   This  feature 
will  permit  evening  programs  in  the  information  center  or  museum.   Such 
programs  would  be  staged  for  the  benefit  of  those  using  the  motel  and 
recreational  vehicle  parks.   This  type  of  entertainment  would  also  con- 
tribute to  the  site's  becoming  a  destination  point. 

5.  INFORMATION  CENTER/MUSEUM  FINANCE 

a.    Capital  Requirements 

Cost  of  the  combined  facility  approximates  $40  per  square  foot.   As  with 
the  arts  and  crafts  center  this  cost  is  high  because  of  the  nature  of  the 
facility.   It  must  bear  very  heavy  traffic  for  many  years.   Also,  the 
distance  of  the  site  from  supply  points  raises  costs.   Total  square  foot- 
age is  9,575  (4,400  for  the  museum,  5,175  for  the  information  center). 
Total  cost  then  is  $383,000.   We  estimate  furniture  and  office  equipment 
at  15%  of  facility  cost,  or  $57,000.   Total  equity  requirements  would  then 
be  $114,658.   There  are  no  cash  requirements  since  we  assume  that  the 
National  Park  Service  will  lease  the  facility  from  the  tribe.   The 
National  Park  Service  personnel  recognize  that  their  present  facility  is 
too  small  to  adequately  service  the  tourist  volume,  and  that  a  new  facil- 
ity must  be  provided.   They  have  been  enthusiastic  supporters  of  the  con- 
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cept  of  the  Yavapai-Apache  complex,  and  pending  favorable  response  in 
public  hearings  to  their  master  plan  for  Montezuma  Castle  (with  which 
the  Yavapai-Apache  complex  conforms),  they  will  endorse  this  project. 
National  Park  Service  has  agreed  to  finance  a  portion  of  the  planning 
of  the  cultural  and  recreational  portions  of  the  site,  and  they  are 
currently  negotiating  a  price  with  the  tribe.   See  Table  V-B-4. 


TABLE  V-B-4 
Information  Center/Museum  Capital  Requirements 


100% 

80% 

Equity 
Requirements 

Total  Monthly 
Loan  Payments 

Developmental 

$133,293 

$106,634 

$  26,658 

$ 

1,050 

Plant 

383,000 

306,400 

76,600 

3,017 

Equipment 

57,000 

45,600 

11,400 

565 

Cash 

~ 

~ 

~ 

" 

$573,293   $458,634       $114,658        $  4,632 


4 

National  Park  Service  letter  dated  July  23,  1973  to  Aaron  Russell, 
Chairman  of  the  Yavapai-Apache  Tribe. 


b.  Income  and  Expense 

The  only  direct  expense  items  for  the  facility  will  be  utilities,  mainten- 
ance, depreciation,  fire  and  liability  insurance,  and  loan  interest. 
Income  will  be  rent  from  the  Park  Service  as  negotiated  with  the  General 
Services  Administration.   We  assume  that  that  rate  will  be  approximately 
$6.75  per  square  foot  a  year,  or  $5,385  a  month. 

c.  Projected  Profit  and  Loss 

The  profitability  of  the  museum/ information  center  hinges  on  the  rental 
rates  established  by  GSA;  at  $7.00  a  square  foot  the  operation  could 
breakeven,  see  Table  V-B-5.   But  even  at  this  rate,  although  the  operation 
would  have  nearly  $6,000  cash  at  the  end  of  the  year,  this  figure  ignores 
the  $13,000  depreciation  which  is  not  an  "out  of  pocket"  expense.   In  the 
event  that  a  lesser  rate  is  negotiated,  the  resulting  costs  should  be 
borne  by  the  commercial  enterprises  since  the  participation  of  the  National 
Park  Service  contributes  so  much  to  the  success  of  the  entire  complex. 
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END  OF  12  MONTH  PERIOD 
BALANCE  SHEET 


ASSETS 


LIABILITIES 


Current  Assets 


Current  Liabilities 


Cash 

Deposits 

Inventory 

Total  Current 


6074 
0 
0 


Cash  Loans     -    2148 
Accounts  Payable      0 


Total  Current 


Fixed  Assets 

Plant 

516293 

Equipment 

57000 

Depreciation 

13680 

Net 

548213 

Land 

0 

Total 

Fixed 

Long  Term 


Notes  458634 

Principal  Paymt   10364 


TOTAL  LIABILITIES 


450417 


Other  Assets 


EQUITY 


TOTAL  ASSETS 


Owners  Equity    114659 
Retained  Earnings   611 

Total  Equity        1 


TOTAL  LIABILITIES  AND  EQUITY 


565687 


12  MONTH  CUMULATIVE 
PROFIT  &  LOSS  STATEMENT 


REVENUE 

Rental  Income 

67020 

Total  Revenue 

67020 

Cost  of  Goods 

0 

GROSS  PROFIT 

67020 

EXPENSES 


Depreciation  13680 

Maintenance  3000 

Utilities  1800 

Insurance  2700 

Loan  Interest  45229 

Total  Expense  664 


Net  before  Taxes 
Taxes 


NET  PROFIT 


611 
0 


611 
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FAST  FOOD  SERVICE 

1.  INTRODUCTION: 

The  only  convenient  and  attractive  dining  facilities  around  the  Montezuma 
Castle  are  at  Camp  Verde  (5  miles  away)  and  Sedona  (20  miles  away).   Given 
that  the  current  traffic  by  or  through  the  site  is  transient,  it  follows 
that  a  justifiable  complement  to  the  Yavapai-Apache  complex  is  an  80  seat 
fast  food  service  facility,  that  is,  a  facility  where  customers  place 
their  orders  at  a  window  and  carry  their  food  to  tables  either  indoors  or 
outdoors.   The  facility  can  anticipate  that  demands  for  its  services  would 
occur  primarily  between  11:00  a.m.  and  2:00  p.m. 

Pertinent  data  to  such  a  facility  are  the  following: 

o   5,000  vehicles  pass  the  site  daily  on  1-17 

o  Approximately  300  vehicles  visit  the  site  daily 

o   Tour  buses  bring  74,000  visitors  to  the  site  annually  (1,500 
a  week) 

o   The  only  significant  competition  would  come  from  the  restaurant/ 
cocktail  lounge  in  Camp  Verde  (85  seats  in  the  coffee  shop  area, 
50  seats  in  the  restaurant/cocktail  lounge),  and  the  proposed 
restaurant  /cocktail  lounge  in  the  Montezuma  Castle  Complex. 
(See  Section  E) 

Even  those  who  are  not  at  the  site  around  lunch  hour  are  likely  to  use  this 
facility  because  of  the  nature  of  the  complex  as  a  whole.   That  is,  the 
site  is  a  considerable  distance  in  mileage  and  driving  time  from  both  Phoenix 
and  Flagstaff.   A  tour  of  the  site  itself  takes  about  an  hour.   Given  these 
time  factors,  most  tourists  will  appreciate  a  moment  to  relax  before  return- 
ing home.   They  can  do  so  at  this  facility  over  a  soft-drink  or  a  cup  of 
coffee,  or  at  some  of  the  other  facilities.   In  any  event,  it  should  be 
evident  that  not  all  customers  using  this  facility  will  be  using  it  exclu- 
sively for  lunch. 

2.  FACILITY  SIZE: 

The  facility  should  be  large  enough  to  service  its  customers  rapidly  enough 
so  that  no  one  customer  should  have  to  wait  for  service  more  than  10  minutes. 
Yet  it  should  not  be  so  large  that  it  cannot  cover  its  overhead.   During 
peak  business  hours,  we  assume  that  a  maximum  of  one-third  of  the  Castle 
visitors  would  use  the  facility.   In  any  given  hour,  the  maximum  number  of 
customers  should  be  about  170.   Seating  for  80  should  accomodate  that  volume 


AICI  discussion  with  Tanner  Gray  Lines,  21  September,  1972. 


since  few  customers  will  spend  more  than  20  minutes  eating  (since  con- 
sumers rarely  behave  in  regular  patterns,  bunching  can  be  expected  on 
some  occasions).   Initially,  fast  food  service  can  be  combined  with  the 
coffee  shop  facility  (Section  E)  via  a  window  to  a  patio  area.   As  the 
total  complex  becomes  established,  this  facility  should  become  an 
independent  unit. 

3.    FINANCE: 

2 
a.   Capital  Requirements 

Two  indices  may  be  used  to  estimate  capital  requirements  for  this  faci- 
lity.  The  first  applies  a  factor  of  $850  to  $1,750  per  seat. 
Because  of  the  location  of  the  site,  we  estimate  costs  will  be  high. 
Thus  for  80  seats,  (outdoor  tables  and  stools)  total  costs  should  be 
roughly  $120,000  (i.e.  80  X  $1,500). 

The  second  index  is  based  on  the  total  square  footage.   Total  square  foot- 
age for  this  type  facility  is  between  18  and  26  square  feet  per  each  seat. 
Cost  estimates  for  building  and  leasehold  improvements  range  between  $18 
and  $20  per  square  foot;  and  for  equipment,  between  $25  and  $40  per  square 
foot.   Again  using  relatively  high  estimates,  total  cost  approximates 
$120,000.   That  is,  80  seats  times  25  square  feet  times  $20  building  plus 
$40  equipment  cost  per  square  foot. 

Assuming  the  facility  requires  $500  cash  for  daily  operating  purposes, 
total  equity  requirements  are  $29,775,  See  Table  V-C-l. 

TABLE  V-C-l 

Fast  Food  Service  Capital  Requirements 


100% 


80% 


Equity      Total  Monthly 
Requirements   Loan  Payments 


Developmental  $  26,373  $  21,098  $   5,275 

Plant  40,000  32,000  8,000 

Equipment  80,000  64,000  16,000 

Cash  500     500 

TOTAL 


$146,873   $117,098 


$  29,775 


$  208 
315 
794 


$1,317 


Based  on  National  Restaurant  Association,  Business  and  Technical 
Service  data. 


b.   Income  and  Expense 

While  some  facilities,  such  as  the  service  station,  should  experience  a 
maturing  period  of  about  six  month  before  they  begin  to  operate  at  full 
capacity,  the  fast  food  service  should  operate  at  a  mature  level  almost 
immediately.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  visitors  to  the  site  should 
use  the  local  facilities  available  for  the  sake  of  convenience.  Income 
estimates  by  month  are  provided  in  Table  V-C-2.  We  assume  average  sales 
are  $1.00,  that  is,  $0.75  for  a  sandwich,  $0.25  for  a  drink. 

TABLE  V-C-2 

Monthly  Gross  Receipts 


Month 


Visitors 
(Daily  Average) 


x  1/3 


Total  Monthly 
Sales 


January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 


627 

784 

993 

1457 

1203 

1393 

1426 

1528 

985 

972 

619 

456 


209 

$  6,480 

26L 

7,310 

331 

10,260 

486 

14,580 

401 

12,430 

464 

13,920 

475 

14,725 

509 

15,780 

328 

9,840 

324 

10,045 

206 

6,180 

152 

4,710 

c.    Projected  Profit  and  Loss 

To  breakeven  in  any  one  month's  operations,  the  facility  needs  sales  of 
$6,000.  That  requirement  should  be  met  in  virtually  every  month.  Ini- 
tially, inventory  costs  and  other  start-up  costs  will  require  a  line  of 
credit  of  about  $9,000  for  working  capital.   (See  Table  V-C-3) 
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END  OF  12  MONTH 
PERIOD  BALANCE  SHEET 


Current  Assets : 

Cash 

$   10,000 

Deposits 

8,755 

Inventory 

4,203 

Total  Current 

$   22,958 

Fixed  Assets : 

Plant 

$   66,373 

Equipment 

80,000 

Depreciation 

9,444 

Net 

136,929 

Land 

-0- 

Total  Fixed 

$136,929 

Other  Assets: 

Goodwill 

TOTAL   ASSETS: 

$159,887 

LIABILITIES 


Current  Liabilities: 

Cash  Loans 

$      8,806 

Accounts  Payable 

4,203 

Total  Current 

$   13,009 

Long  Term: 

Notes 

$117,098 

Principal  Payment 

4,615 

Net 

$112,483 

TOTAL  LIABILITIES:  $125,493 


EQUITY 

Owners  Equity  $  29,775 

Retained  Earnings  4 ,619 

Total  Equity  $  34,394 

TOTAL  LIAB  &  EQUITY  $159,887 


12  MONTH  CUMULATIVE 
PROFIT  &  LOSS  STATEMENT 


Revenue 

Food  Sales 

$ 

126,260 

Total  Revenue 

$ 

126,260 

Cost  of  Goods 

$ 

43,434 

Gross  Profit 

$ 

82,826 

Expenses 

Depreciation 

$ 

9,444 

Payroll 

37,885 

Employee  Benefits 

3,730 

Insurance 

3,500 

Maintenance 

2,025 

Admin  and  General 

3,535 

Paper  Supplies 

1,215 

Other 

5,690 

Loan  Interest 

11,183 

Total  Expense 

$ 

78,207 

Net  Before  Taxes  $   4,619 

Taxes  -0- 

Net  Profit  $   4,619 
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SECTION  D 
AUTOMOBILE  SERVICE  STATION 


1.    INTRODUCTION 

A  natural  component  of  the  complex  is  a  service  station.   Virtually 
all  indicators  provide  support  for  this  type  of  facility. 

o    traffic  count  on  1-17  exceeds  an  average  of  5,000 
vehicles  daily. 

o    vehicular  traffic  turning  off  1-17  to  the  Camp  Verde 
area  is  estimated  at  over  890  daily. 

o    recreational  vehicles  that  would  stop  at  the  recrea- 
tional vehicular  park  represent  a  potential  captive 
market . 

o  in  the  immediate  area  (10  miles  radius)  there  are  only 
four  (4)  other  full  service  stations,  two  of  which  are 
on  1-17  in  McGuireville  (6  miles  northeast). 


The  most  alluring  aspect  of  a  service  station  at  this  site  is  that 
there  are  very  few  others  immediately  accessible  from  1-17  for  the  entire 
distance  between  Flagstaff  and  Phoenix.   That  fact,  plus  the  volume  of 
traffic  which  stops  automatically  at  the  site,  make  the  potential  success 
of  the  service  station  very  favorable  indeed. 

It  should  be  noted  that  currently  many  small  service  stations  are 
going  out  of  business  because  of  their  inability  to  obtain  fuel.  While 
this  is  so  it  is  also  true  that  characteristically,  in  similar  situations, 
when  demand  exceeds  supply,  prices  are  readjusted  to  establish  equilibrium, 
or  supply  is  increased,  or  both.   The  current  fuel  situation  will  in  all 
probability  follow  the  same  pattern.   Prices  will  rise,  supplies  will  in- 
crease (e.g.  via  the  Alaskan  pipeline),  and  service  station  will  operate 
at  margins  which  the  traffic  will  bear.   Thus  the  current  temporary  economic 
aberration  should  be  no  reason  not  to  build  a  service  station. 


2.    TYPES  OF  SERVICE 

There  are  two  major  types  of  service  station  operations  based  on 
service.  First,  there  is  the  full  service  station  which  sells  gasoline, 
oil,  TBA  (tires,  batteries,  accessories),  lubrication,  and  minor  services. 
Additionally,  depending  on  the  skills  of  the  service  station  attendants, 
the  station  may  offer  tune-ups,  alignments,  brake  work,  and  other  main- 
tenance and  repair  services.  Second,  there  is  the  self-service  station 
which  sells  only  gasoline  and  oil.  The  attraction  of  this  type  of  sta- 
tion is  that  gasoline  retails  at  two  cents  to  six  cents  less  per  gallon 


than  at  the  full-service  station.   The  station  at  the  Yavapai-Apache  com- 
plex should  be  a  full  service  station  because  of  the  additional  revenue 
of  the  ancillary  services,  and  because  the  lack  of  competition  precludes 
the  need  for  severe  price  competition. 

Based  on  its  location,  the  station  will  function  first  as  a  highway 
station  servicing  the  transient  traffic  on  1-17,  secondly  as  a  commercial 
station,  serving  the  visitors  to  the  Castle,  and  lastly  a  neighborhood 
station,  serving  residents  of  the  Verde  Valley  utilizing  the  Montezuma 
Castle  Interchange  for  access  to  1-17. 

3.  OWNERSHIP-ADMINISTRATION 

Normally,  most  operators  lease  their  station  from  an  oil  company  on 
either  a  fixed  or  variable  fee  basis.   Variable  payment  leases  base  the 
rental  rate  on  the  monthly  sales  volume.   Fixed  payment  leases  entail  a 
flat  monthly  rental,  regardless  of  sales  volume. 

The  Yavapai- Apaches  should,  however,  consider  outright  ownership  of 
the  service  station.   It  would  be  built  to  specifications  of  a  nationally 
known  oil  company;  the  facility  could  display  the  company's  sign;  the 
employees  could  be  trained  at  the  company's  training  center;  and  the 
facility  could  use  the  oil  company's  credit  card.   The  major  advantage 
of  owning  versus  leasing  is  that  all  corporate  income  would  be  tax  free 
(gasoline  sales  would  be  subject  to  sales  tax).   The  one  additional  cost 
would  be  rent  of  the  oil  company's  sign. 

Since  the  traffic  that  the  service  station  would  be  serving  would  be 
the  daily  business  traffic  traveling  1-17  and  the  tourist/recreational 
traffic  visiting  the  Verde  Valley  area,  the  station  should  operate  during 
those  peak  hours,  6  a.m.  to  10  p.m.   Three  employees  should  always  be 
available.   Thus,  six  (6)  full-time  employees  are  required. 

Because  of  the  potential  lack  of  related  technical  skills  among  the 
Yavapai  population,  the  training  offered  should  be  a  strong  determinant 
in  the  selection  of  oil  companies  for  the  complex.   Training  at  a  company 
center  is  most  preferred  to  self-directed  development.   Similarily,  follow- 
up  training  for  future  employees  should  be  made  available. 

4.  FINANCE 

a.   Capital  Requirements 

The  minimum  sized  service  station  which  should  be  considered  for  the 


1 

All  income  and  expense  estimates  and  profit  margin  are  based  on  Bank 
of  America's  Small  Business  Reporter,-  "Service  Station"  Vol.  10,  No.  7,  1971 
and  AICI  interviews  with  marketing  representatives  from  Union  Oil  and  Mobil 
Oil  Companies. 
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Yavapai-Apache  complex  would  be  one  which  could  sell  45,000  gallons  a 
month.   This  sized  station  is  based  on  these  assumptions: 

o  5,000  vehicles  pass  the  site  daily 

o  roughly  890  turn  off  at  the  exit  daily 

o  an  average  of  350  cars  visit  Montezuma  Castle  daily 

o  those  vehicles  using  the  recreation  vehicle  park  would 
be  a  captive  market 

o  of  the  vehicles,  we  estimate  that  150  would  use  the 
service  station  facilities.   Each  vehicle  would  pur- 
chase an  average  of  10  gallons.   That  is  1,500  (150 
vehicles  x  10  gallons)  would  be  sold  daily,  or  45,000 
gallons  monthly. 

The  cost  of  a  45,000  gallon  facility  which  consists  of  islands  and 
pumps,  and  two  bays  for  servicing  vehicles  is  approximately  $100,000. 

Equipment,  including  tools,  tire  mounting  machines,  battery  checkers, 
display  racks,  tube  machines,  jacks,  tune-up  machines,  office  equipment, 
and  others,  approximates  $5,000.   Thus  the  total  equity  costs  are  $28,000. 
See  Table  V-D-l. 

TABLE  V-D-l 

Service  Station  Capital  Requirements 


100% 

80% 

Equity 
Requirements 

Total  Monthly 
Loan  Payments 

Developmental 

$  33,186 

$  26,548 

$  6,637 

$  261 

Plant 

100,000 

80,000 

20,000 

788 

Equipment 

5,000 

4,000 

1,000 

50 

Cash 

1,000 
$139,186 

1,000 
$  28,637 

TOTAL 

$110,548 

$1,099 

b.    Income  and  Expense 

The  service  station  facility  will  draw  its  customers  from  the  tran- 
sient visitors  to  the  park  and  from  the  heavy  traffic  on  1-17.   The  tran- 
sient traffic  by  its  nature  will  not  know  beforehand  of  the  existence  of 
the  station  at  the  site  and  will  consequently  be  unpredictable  as  buyers. 
However,  the  site  will  be  a  natural  and  convenient  fueling  point  for 
them  before  continuing  with  their  travels.   The  daily  traffic  will  become 
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aware  of  the  station  in  time.   After  an  exposure  period  of  four  to  five 
months  this  traffic  should  develop  predictable  consumption  habits.   We 
estimate  that  after  the  first  five  months,  some  5%  of  the  two  types  of 
traffic  will  purchase  gas. 

In  estimating  net  sales  and  gross  profit  in  Table  V-D-2,  we  used 
these  assumptions:   the  average  cost  per  gallon  is  $0.40;  the  gross  margin 
on  a  sold  gallon  of  gasoline  is  $0.08;  the  average  consumer  purchases  10 
gallons  of  gasoline;  the  average  gross  margin  on  non-gas  items  is  50%. 

c.    Projected  and  Profit  Loss 

The  service  station  should  breakeven  in  any  one  month  with  $20,000 
sales.   After  a  slow  start-up  familiarization  period  it  should  begin  to 
cover  ititial  losses  after  about  eight  months  of  operations.   The  end 
of  year  net  after  tax  figure  of  $8,400  excludes  principal  payments. 
Because  of  initial  inventory  costs  and  startup  costs,  a  line  of  credit 
of  $9,000  for  working  capital  will  be  required.   (See  Table  V-D-3) 
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END  OF  12  MONTH  PERIOD 
BALANCE  SHEET 


LIABILITIES 


Current  Assets 


Current  Liabilities 


Cash  10000 

Deposits        8978 
Inventory      20591 

Total  Current 


39570 


Cash  Loans       9050 
Accounts  Payable  2  0591 


Total  Current 


29641 


Fixed  Assets 


Long  Term 


Plant         133186 
Equipment        5000 
Depreciation   2736 
Net  135450 

Land  0 

Total  Fixed 


Notes  110548 

Principal  Paymt   2235 

Net  108313 


TOTAL  LIABILITIES 


137954 


Other  Assets 


TOTAL  ASSETS 


EQUITY 


Owners  Equity       28637 
Retained  Earnings    8428 


TOTAL  EQUITY 


TOTAL  LIABILITY  &  EQUITY   175019 


12  MONTH  CUMULATIVE 
PROFIT  &  LOSS  STATEMENT 


Gasoline  Sales 
TBA  Sales 


Total  Revenue 


302772 
40354 


Cost  of  Goods 
GROSS  PROFIT 


262514 
80611 


EXPENSES 

Depreciation 

2736 

Payroll 

40800 

Employee  Benefits 

4080 

Insurance 

2500 

Utilities 

3359 

Maintenance 

1716 

Administrative 

895 

Other 

5147 

Loan  Interest 

10951 

Total  Expense 


Net  Before  Taxes 
Taxes 


NET  PROFIT 


72184 


8428 
0 


8428 


SECTION  E 

MOTEL/RESTAURANT 

I .    INTRODUCTION 

A  motel  facility  is  an  attractive  feature  of  the  complex  for  the 
following  reasons: 

o  The  high  volume  of  visitors  that  come  to  Montezuma  Castle 
National  Monument  annually. 

o  The  National  Park  Service  intends  to  develop  the  Montezuma 
site  into  a  staging  area  for  other  surrounding  national 
monument  sites.   This  development  would  tend  to  covert 
Montezuma  Castle  into  a  destination  site. 

o   The  natural  beauty  of  the  Oak  Creek  and  Sedona  area  attracts 
sightseers  and  vacationers. 

o   The  absence  of  nearby  competitive  facilities.   Camp  Verde, 
6  miles  away,  has  only  2  motels;  Cottonwood,  10  miles  away, 
has  5  motels;  and  Sedona,  20  miles  away,  has  10  motels. 
Total  rooms  available  are  about  360.   There  are  no  first 
class  hotels/motels  located  on  Interstate  Highway  17  for 
for  the  entire  142  miles  between  Phoenix  and  Flagstaff. 

Primary  operating  months  for  the  motel  would  be  March  through  Sept- 
ember.  AICI  conducted  a  survey  of  the  motels  in  Camp  Verde,  Cottonwood, 
and  Sedona  areas  and  established  the  seasonal  occupation  factors  shown 
in  Table  X-E-l.   It  should  be  noted  that  the  Camp  Verde/Oak  Creek  Canyon 
area  is  very,  very  popular  with  vacationers  during  the  summer  months. 
The  occupancy  rates  presented  in  the  table  are  not  in  the  least 
exaggerated.   To  guarantee  himself  a  room  a  vacationer  must  make  reser- 
vations well  in  advance.   Although  the  proposed  Montezuma  Castle  site 
itself  does  not  have  the  natural  beauty  of  the  surrounding  areas,  the 
close  proximity  of  those  areas  to  the  site  should  provide  spillover 
occupancy. 


TABLE  V-E-l 


Motel  Monthly  Occupancy  Rate 
Cottonwood-Sedona-Camp  Verde 


Month Occupancy  Rate 

January  40% 

February  77 

March  85 

April  85 

May  95 

June  95 

July  95 

August  95 

September  90 

October  80 

November  42 

December  20 

Average  75% 


These  occupancy  rate  factors  closely  parallel  the  average  daily  traffic 
patterns  exhibited  in  Table  IV-C-1.   The  winter  occupancy  is  heaviest  on 
weekends.   However,  since  the  complex  has  such  close  proximity  to  the  inter- 
state highway,  its  winter  rental  volume  should  exceed  that  of  the  less 
accessible  motels  in  the  other  three  towns  since  winter  occupancy  will  be 
comprised  more  of  travelers  than  of  vacationers.   As  the  site  evolves  into 
a  destination  point  it  can  be  expected  that  motel  usage  will  become  heavier 
and  more  consistent.   That  is,  tourists  would  use  this  site  as  a  focal  point 
to  visit  the  surrounding  areas  (Montezuma  Castle,  Montezuma  Well,  Tuzigoot, 
Oak  Creek  Canyon,  Sedona,  Camp  Verde)  during  the  day,  and  the  museum  (for 
special  shows,  displays,  etc.)  during  the  evening.   Additionally,  the  site, 
being  located  between  Flagstaff  and  Phoenix,  would  be  a  convenient  point 
for  conferences  between  those  two  cities. 

The  motel  should  be  designed  in  anticipation  of  the  entire  site  event- 
ually becoming  a  destination  point.   To  help  realize  that  goal  the  motel 
must  have  those  fundamental  entertainment  highlights  which  attract  tourists: 
that  is  television,  coffee  shop,  and  a  cocktail  lounge.   Without  these  items, 
occupancy  will  diminish,  as  was  the  case  with  the  Sun  Lodge  Facility  on  the 
Crow  Reservation,  Montana. 

2.    OWNERSHIP  AND  ADMINISTRATION 

There  are  various  forms  of  motel  ownership.   First,  an  independent 
owner  may  own  the  motel.   The  large  majority  of  motels  in  operation  are 


However,  the  small  independents  are  rapidly  dis- 
appearing.  Currently  the  total  number  of  motels  is  declining,  while  the 
total  number  of  rooms  continues  to  increase.    Independents  may  form  an 
association  to  promote  business  through  national  advertising  and  the 
referral  of  reservations.   Guests  of  one  member  motel  are  referred  to 
another  member  motel  whenever  possible.   Each  chain  member  retains  its 
own  name  but  advertises  itself  as  a  member  of  the  chain. 

Second,  a  parent  company  may  form  a  partnership  with  the  local 
investor  manager.   He  commonly  holds  up  to  half  interest  in  the  motel, 
the  remainder  being  owned  by  the  parent.   The  parent  chooses  sites, 
designs,  finances,  builds  and  furnishes  the  motels  and  supervises  the 
operations.  •* 

Finally,  franchise  systems  license  motel  operators  to  use  a  "brand" 
name  and  to  operate  along  established  policies.    The  advantages  of  the 
franchise  are  that  the  name  is  nationally  recognized,  a  national  reser- 
vation system  is  in  operation,  standardized  accounting  procedures  are 
used,  and  management  training  programs  are  available. 

To  enjoy  the  tax  advantages  discussed  in  Section  VI  the  Yavapai- 
Apaches  should  own  the  motel.   Yet  it  is  possible  for  them  to  own  the 
motel  and  still  have  a  franchised  operation,  for  a  fee.   This  arrange- 
ment is  the  most  practical  for  them  because  of  the  advantages  discussed 
above,  but  most  importantly  because  of  the  national  reservation  system 
and  the  training  available.   One  attractive  training  program  would  have 
the  trainee  attend  a  two-week  basics  course  and  then  work  for  six  months 
in  an  on-the-job  training  status.   This  method  could  be  realized  while 
the  Montezuma  Castle  motel  was  under  construction.   Management  of  the 
restaurant  /cocktail  lounge  which  is  associated  with  the  motel  is  a  more 


Kudrle,  Albert  E.,  Motels,  Small  Business  Administration,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  rev.  ed. ,  1970,  p.  5. 
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"Motel/Motor  Inn  Journal",  July,  1972,  p.  16. 


Best  Western  reservation  system.   Crow  Reservation  Tourism  Facilities, 
Clement-Smith,  Inc.  Washington,  D.  C,  1972. 


demanding  task.   We  recommend  that  a  tribal  member  attend  a  full  two-year 
management  course  for  training. 


a.    Capital  Requirements: 

In  arriving  at  the  suggested  size  of  the  motel,  80  units,  (60  double, 
20  single),  a  variety  of  constraints  were  considered.   First,  assuming  an 
annual  occupancy  rate  of  75%  (see  Table  V-E-l) ,  a  motel  of  80  units  would 
more  than  breakeven  each  year.   Second,  large  franchising  concerns  are 
reluctant  to  consider  franchising  to  owners  of  motels  of  less  than  100 
units.    Third,  the  site  is  not  yet  a  destination  point.   Until  it  is 
there  exists  real  uncertainty  regarding  consumer  occupancy  rates.   Thus 
a  smaller  sized  motel  is  preferable. 

An  eighty  unit  motel  is  large  enough  to  breakeven  at  the  65%  occu- 
pancy rate;  and  large  enough  to  be  attractive  to  some  franchisers  when 
the  tax  break  is  considered.  In  any  case,  costs  of  plant  and  equipment 
are  crucial  to  the  success  of  the  80  unit  complex. 

Capital  requirements  for  the  facility  are  reflected  in  Table  V-E-2. 
Construction  costs  used  were  $15,000  per  room.   These  costs  include  the 
costs  of  a  lobby,  pool,  and  administrative  offices.   The  costs  may  be 
high  inasmuch  as  costs  for  the  restaurant  are  calculated  separately. 
On  the  other  hand,  geographic  isolation  will  cause  costs  to  be  high. 
Furniture  and  equipment  costs  are  23  percent  of  facility  costs.    Cost 
of  a  franchised  sign  approximates  $500.   Franchise  fee  is  $15,000.   Total 
equity  requirements  would  be  $533,318. 


TABLE  V-E-2 

Motel  Capital  Requirements 

100% 

80% 

Equity 
Requirements 

Total  Monthly 
Loan  Payments 

Developmental 

Plant 

Equipment  &  Sign 

Franchise  Fee 

Cash 

$ 
1 

$1 

333,090 

,200,000 

276,500 

15,000 

2,500 

,827,090 

$  266,472 

960,000 

221,200 

12,000 

$  66,618 

240,000 

55,300 

3,000 

2,500 

$367,418 

$  2,624 

9,454 

2,745 

120 

TOTAL 

$1,459,672 

$14,943 

1972. 


AICI  conversations  with  Rodeway  Inns,  and  Best  Western,  December  29, 
Motel/Motor  Inn  Journal,  op.  cit. ,  p.  19. 
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b.    Income  and  Expense 

A  maturing  period  of  6  months  is  anticipated  during  which  people  will 
become  aware  of  the  existence  of  the  motel.   However,  being  a  member  of  a 
national  franchised  operation  should  help  minimize  this  problem. 

The  proposed  motel  should  experience  a  marked  seasonal  variation  in 
occupancy.   Because  of  the  heavy  seasonal  demand  generated  by  summer 
tourists,  the  motel  should  be  able  to  raise  their  double  and  single  room 
rate  from  March  to  November.   During  this  in-season  period,  a  single  room 
should  range  from  $13.00  to  $14.00  and  double  occupancy  should  range  from 
$16.00  to  $18.00.   Off-season  rates  can  be  expected  to  range  from  $10.50 
to  $11.50  for  single  occupancy  and  $13.50  to  $14.50  for  double  occupancy. 
Because  of  the  proximity  of  the  facility  to  1-17,  and  the  lack  of  any 
other  first  class  motel  on  the  freeway  between  Flagstaff  and  Phoenix,  we 
expect  off-season  occupancy  to  exceed  that  of  the  local  area. 

Income  by  month  for  the  first  year  is  projected  in  Table  V-E-3. 
Franchise  fees  include  2  percent  gross  sales  royalties  fee;  $0.05  per 
room  per  night  advertising  fee;  reservation  fee  of  $3.50  per  room  per  month. 

TABLE  V-E-3 


Projected 

Motel  Income 

by  Month 

Area  Occ 

upancy 

Montezuma 

Weighted  Ave. 

Total 

Month 

Rate 

(%) 

Rate 

(%) 

Room  Cost 

Room 

Income 

January 

40 

10 

$  13.25 

80 

$   3,180 

February 

77 

25 

13.25 

80 

7,950 

March 

85 

50 

16.13 

80 

19,350 

April 

85 

75 

16.13 

80 

29,030 

May 

95 

80 

16.13 

80 

30,970 

June 

95 

80 

16.13 

80 

30,970 

July 

95 

80 

16.13 

80 

30,970 

August 

95 

80 

16.13 

80 

30,970 

September 

90 

80 

16.13 

80 

30,970 

October 

80 

75 

13.25 

80 

23,850 

November 

42 

50 

13.25 

80 

15,900 

December 

20 

30 

13.25 

80 

9,540 

TOTAL 

75 

60 

$263,650 

Projected  Profit  and  Loss 


At  60%  occupancy  rate  the  motel  cannot  breakeven.   (See  Table  V-E-4. 
Neither  a  balance  sheet  or  P&L  statement  is  included  since  the  motel  operates 
at  a  deficit.)    A  major  contributing  factor  is  amortization  payments  which 
are  nearly  $15,000  a  month.   Obviously  grant  financing  would  eliminate  this 
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burden  and  increase  the  chances  of  success  of  the  motel.   Assuming  that  no 
grant  is  forthcoming,  and  since  cost  factors  cannot  be  reduced  significantly 
without  being  detrimental  to  the  design  or  service  quality  of  the  motel, 
it  is  recommended  that  construction  of  the  motel  be  postponed  until  the 
entire  complex  has  had  time  to  mature.   When  the  site  has  more  aspects  of 
a  destination  point,  the  feasibility  of  the  motel  should  be  reconsidered. 

4.    RESTAURANT 

a.   An  adjunct  to  the  motel  is  the  coffee  shop.  (Motel  business  would 
certainly  suffer  from  its  absence;  conversely  the  restaurant  does  not 
need  the  motel  to  breakeven. )  Obviously,  the  presence  of  the  motel  would 
certainly  benefit  the  restaurant  in  additional  breakfast  to  dinner  sales. 
See  Table  V-E-7 .   The  quality  of  this  facility  should  be  such,  though,  to 
service  motel  customers  when  the  motel  is  built,  and  to  provide  lunch  and 
snacks  to  site  visitors  who  prefer  more  formal  surroundings  than  the  fast 
food  facility.   Inasmuch  as  the  coffee  shop  and  fast  food  facility  will 
compete  somewhat,  initially  they  may  be  combined  by  placing  a  fast  food 
window  (to  a  patio)  in  the  coffee  shop.   Later,  as  the  operation  becomes 
established,  the  two  may  operate  independently. 

The  decor  of  both  the  coffee  shop  should  emphasize  the  heritage  of  the 
area,  and  the  coffee  shop  menu  should  provide  the  diner  with  a  moderate 
selection  of  meals,  perhaps  emphasizing  a  daily  special  or  unique  meals 
(e.g.  vension). 

The  restaurant /cocktail  lounge  will  have  two  customer  types:   those 
who  eat  breakfast  and  dinner  there;  and  those  who  have  lunch  there.   The 
first  group  would  be  comprised  of  those  renting  motel  rooms,  businessmen 
traveling  past  the  site  daily,  and  those  people  living  in  and  around  the 
site. 

The  second  group  would  be  comprised  of  site  visitors.   We  assume  that 
one-third  of  them  will  lunch  here.   But  since  service  and  dining  time  will 
exceed  that  at  the  fast  food  facility,  this  facility  should  be  able  to 
seat  a  maximum  of  150  people  an  hour.   That  is  the  facility  should  have  30 
tables  and  30  counter  stools,  including  cocktail  lounge  facilities. 

As  with  the  fast  food  facility,  capital  costs  are  based  on  the  number 
of  seats  or  square  footage.   Because  this  facility  is  of  higher  quality 
however,  and  because  the  cost  of  the  cocktail  bar  are  included,  cost  factors 
are  higher.   Based  on  the  number  of  seats,  the  cost  factor  ranges  between 
$1,200  and  $2,100.   Using  conservatively  high  costs  because  of  location, 
total  capital  costs  (exclusive  of  developmental)  are  $300,000,  i.e.,  2,000 
x  150. 

Using  square  footage  estimates,  the  total  cost  is  similar.   There  are 
roughly  18  square  feet  per  seat  for  the  dining,  service,  and  public  areas, 
and  12  square  feet  per  seat  for  the  kitchen,  storage,  and  employee  areas. 
Total  square  footage  then  is  30  square  feet  per  seat.   Cost  per  square 
footage  for  the  building  and  leasehold  improvements  ranges  from  $26  to  $30, 
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and  cost  per  square  foot  for  equipment  ranges  between  $25  and  $40.   Total 
capital  requirements  then  are  roughly  $301,500  assuming  conservatively 
high  figures.   That  is  150  seats  x  (29  +  38)  x  30  sq.  ft.   Total  equity 
requirements  (including  developmental  costs)  then  are  $70,000.   See  Table 
V-E-5.   If  the  motel  and   restaurant  are  considered  together,  combined 
capital  requirements  for  the  complex  then  is  $2,128,090.   See  Table  V-E-6. 

TABLE  V-E-5 


Restaurant /Cocktail  Lounge 
Capital  Requirements 


100% 


80% 


Equity      Total  Monthly 
Requirements   Loan  Payments 


$  45,313  $  36,250  $  9,063 

130,000  104,000  26,000 

170,000  136,000  34,000 

1,000    1,000 


Development 

Plant 

Equipment 

Cash 

TOTAL         $346,313    $276,250 


$70,063 


$  357 
1,024 
1,686 

$3,067 


TABLE  V-E-6 


Motel/  Restaurant /Cocktail  Lounge 
Capital  Requirements 


100% 


80% 


Equity      Total  Monthly 
Requirements   Loan  Payments 


Developmental  $   333,090  $  266,472  $  66,618 

Plant         1,330,000  1,064,000  266,000 

Equipment        446,500  357,200  89,300 

Franchise  Fee     15,000  12,000  3,000 

Cash  3,500    

TOTAL        $2,128,090  $1,699,672  $428,418 


$  3,280 

10,480 

4,430 

120 

$18,310 


Two  types  of  customers  will  use  the  restaurant  as  Indicated  above 
in  Section  4a.   Normally,  those  using  the  motel  will  be  eating  two  meals: 
dinner  when  they  arrive,  and  breakfast,  just  before  they  leave.   Estimated 
prices  per  meal  would  be  $1.50  for  breakfast  and  $5.00  for  dinner.   Addi- 
tionally we  assume  that  each  adult  will  have  one  drink  per  meal  at  $1.50 
per  drink. 

The  second  group  of  customers,  the  site  visitors,  will  use  the 
facility  for  lunch.   We  estimate  that  one-third  of  the  site  visitors  will 
eat  there,  one- third  will  use  the  fast-food  facility,  and  the  remaining 
one-third  will  be  visiting  the  site  too  early  or  too  late  for  lunch,  or 
will  eat  elsewhere.   Of  those  eating  at  the   restaurant,  we  estimate  the 
average  expenditure  at  $2.00.   Income  for  the  first  year  is  projected  in 
Table  V-E-7.   As  with  the  fast  food  facility,   restaurant  customers  will 
include  not  only  diners,  but  also  those  resting  after  their  tour  with 
snacks  and  drinks.   The  financial  projections  have  been  made  with  the 
assumption  that  the  motel  will  not  be  constructed,  and  that  consequently 
lunch  service  will  be  the  major  source  of  revenue  (column  7,  Table  V-E-7). 

c.    Projected  Profit  and  Loss 

The  restaurant  requires  about  $15,000  in  sales  per  month  to  break- 
even.  Assuming  only  lunch  sales,  it  should  be  able  to  meet  this  require- 
ment in  all  months  except  November  through  February,  based  on  current 
visitor  volume.   Even  if  the  volume  were  to  remain  relatively  stable 
(an  unlikely  event  given  past  growth  figures)  the  facility  should  break- 
even after  about  two  years.   Initial  start-up  costs  of  food,  glassware, 
china,  and  utensils  inventory  are  major  reasons  for  the  facility's  low 
profit  margin  the  first  year.   A  line  of  credit  of  about  $11,000  is 
required.   Obviously  if  the  motel  is  constructed,  the  projections  will 
be  considerably  modified  since  breakfast,  dinner,  and  alcohol  sales  will 
be  included.   (See  Table  V-E-8) 
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END  OF  12  MONTH  PERIOD 
BALANCE  SHEET 


ASSETS 


Current  Assets 


Cash 

Deposits 

Inventory 

10000 
9312 
3110 

Total  Current 

Fixed  Assets 

Plant 
Equipment 

Depreciation 
Net 
Land 

175313 

170000 

9000 

336313 

0 

Total  Fixed 

Other  Assets 

Goodwill 

TOTAL  ASSETS 

22423 


336313 


358735 


LIABILITIES 

Current  Liabilities 

. 

Cash  Loans 

10740 

Accounts  Payable 

3110 

Total  Current 

Long  Term 

Notes  276250 

Principal  Paymt   10323 

Net  265927 


TOTAL  LIABILITIES 


EQUITY 


Owners  Equity 
Retained  Earnings 


279778 


70063 
8895 


TOTAL  EQUITY 

TOTAL  LIABILITY  &  EQUITY 


78958 


358735 
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12  MONTH  CUMULATIVE 
PROFIT  &  LOSS  STATEMENT 


REVENUE 

Food  Sales 

251685 

Total  Revenue 

251685 

Cost  of  Goods 

86279 

GROSS  PROFIT 

165406 

Depreciation 

9000 

Payroll 

75505 

Employee  Benefits 

7552 

Utilities 

5035 

Utensils/Paper  goods 

1610 

Maintenance 

3999 

China , Glassware 

3165 

Administrative 

8551 

Insurance 

2500 

Other 

13109 

Loan  Interest 

26486 

Total  Expense 

156511 

Net  Before  Taxes 

8895 

Taxes 

0 

NET  PROFIT 

8895 
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SECTION  F 

RECREATION  VEHICLE  PARK 

I.    INTRODUCTION: 

This  section  examines  the  feasibility  of  building  a  recreational 
vehicle  park  at  the  project  site,  initially  with  50  spaces,  ultimately 
with  100  spaces. 

The  reasons  for  recommending  a  recreational  vehicular  park  are: 

o  The  number  of  tourist  attractions  in  the  area  of  the 
development 

o  The  immediate  proximity  of  Montezuma  Castle  and  the 
closing  of  all  access  to  the  monument  except  through 
the  project  site 

o  Location  of  the  project  on  1-17,  a  major  limited  access 
highway 

o  The  need  for  such  a  facility  as  demonstrated  by  the  year 
round  traffic  flow  through  the  area 

o  The  lack  of  competitive  facilities  within  the  immediate  area 

o  The  lack  of  private  land  which  prevents  competitive 
enterprises  from  building  in  the  area 

The  facilities  in  the  park  should  be  developed  to  attract  both  classes 
of  potential  users,  the  transient  traveler  and  the  sightseeing  tourist.   To 
capture  this  diverse  market  the  facilities  should  range  from  minimal  rest 
facilities  to  complete  recreational  hookups.   The  park  should  also  be  able 
to  accommodate  all  types  of  camping  vehicles  and  trailers,  tenters,  truck 
campers,  self-contained  campers  and  travel  trailers. 

At  a  minimum,  all  50  original  sites  should  contain: 

o  Water  hookups 

o  Electrical  hookups 

o  Picnic  tables  and  grills 
Several  of  the  original  sites  should  also  be  equipped  with: 

o  A  sewage  hookup 
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The  park  as  a  whole  should  have  the  following  facilities  for  all 
users: 

o  A  sewage  dump  for  the  self-contained  units 

o  Restrooms 

o  Hot  showers 

o  Playgrounds 

o  Swimming  pool 

o  Vending  machines  (cigarette,  cola,  coffee,  candy) 

o  Administrative  office  (combined  with  motel  operation) 

o  A  2000  square  foot  convenience  goods  store 

The  total  campground  hardware  should  be  planned  for  expansion  to  100 
sites.   The  second  50  hookups  will  be  contingent  on  demonstrated  demand 
and  after  the  first  50  spaces  have  established  their  economic  viability. 

II.    MARKET  ASSESSMENT  -  RECREATIONAL  VEHICLE  PARK: 

The  introductory  traffic  analysis  has  major  application  to  the  park's 
market  potential.   As  noted  earlier,  the  Arizona  Highway  Department  estimates 
the  traffic  to  be  composed  of  20%  out-of-state  vehicles.   Additionally,  a 
survey  by  American  Indian  Consultants,  Inc.  indicated  that  roughly  6%  of 
the  vehicles  were  recreational  type.   That  is,  roughly  300  recreational 
vehicles  pass  the  site  daily. 

The  popularity  of  recreational  vehicles  is  reflected  in  Table  V-F-l. 
Since  1966,  the  average  annual  percentage  increase  has  been  about  12%.   These 
average  figures  parallel  the  percentage  increase  of  visitors  to  Montezuma, 
and  nearly  double  the  average  increase  of  tourist  expenditures  in  in  Arizona 
since  1966.    Clearly  the  growth  of  recreational  vehicles  usage  indicates 
that  a  recreational  vehicle  park  should  be  one  of  the  initial  projects  at 
the  Montezuma  Castle  complex. 


Arizona  Statistical  Review,  Valley  National  Bank,  September,  1971. 
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TABLE  V-F-l 

2 
Recreational  Vehicle  Sales  Growth 


Travel 

Truck 

Camping 

Motor 

Pickup 

Percent 

Year 

Trailers 

Campers 

Trailers 

Homes 

Covers 

Total 

Change 

1966 

87,300 

54,500 

72,300 

5,710 

NA 

219,810 

+  14.0 

1967 

94,500 

61,600 

79,280 

9,050 

NA 

244,430 

+  11.2 

1968 

115,200 

79,500 

125,200 

13,200 

150,000 

483,100 

+  36. 33 

1969 

144,000 

92,500 

141,000 

23,100 

113,500 

514,100 

+  6.4 

1970 

138,000 

95,900 

116,100 

30,300 

91,700 

472,000 

-  8.2 

1971 

190,800 

107,200 

95,800 

57,200 

98,400 

549,400 

+  16.4 

The  U.S.  Forest  Service  operates  Beaver  Creek  Campground  at  Rimrock. 
This  facility  has  only  five  sites,  and  provides  only  drinking  water  and 
pit  toilets.   Oak  Creek  Recreation  Area  is  another  facility  operated  by 
the  United  States  Government.   Many  of  the  visitors  are  from  the  Phoenix/ 
Flagstaff  areas  who  go  to  relax  on  the  weekends.   The  primary  season  is 
from  Memorial  Day  to  Labor  Day.   The  facilities,  however,  are  limited. 
There  are  12  campgrounds,  each  having  pit  toilets  and  fire  grills. 

Nearby,  private  campgrounds  are  located  in  Camp  Verde  and  Cottonwood 
and  Sedona.   The  Camp  Verde  site  has  10  pads  with  electrical,  water,  and 
sewer  hookups.   Cottonwood  (12  miles  west)  has  two  parks  with  a  total  of 
11  pads  with  electrical,  water,  sewer  hookups  and  showers.   In  the  Sedona 
area  (20  miles  northwest)  there  are  13  campgrounds  with  about  400  pads 
total,  providing  varying  services. 

The  RV  Park  has  one  other  attractive  feature.   Highway  crews  working 
on  1-17  will  certainly  need  trailer  hookup  spaces  near  the  highway.   The 
site  is  ideally  situated  for  them.   The  crews  should  be  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  interchange  during  most  of  1974.   In  addition  to  the  road  crews, 
construction  workers  who  will  be  working  on  the  other  facilities  of  the 
site  will  need  trailer  hookups.   Both  these  groups  should  provide  rental 
income  to  the  complex  until  it  officially  opens. 

III.   TYPES  OF  PARKS: 

Recreational  vehicle  parks  are  classified  into  two  broad  categories: 

o  Destination  Parks  -  The  park  itself  is  the  attraction. 
Facilities  are  fairly  elaborate,  recreation  is  often 
planned.   Visitors  can  ride  horses,  fish,  play  golf, 
hunt,  or  enjoy  the  scenic  attractions.   Visits  may 
last  as  long  as  a  week  or  more. 


2 

"Recreational  Vehicle  Facts  and  Trends,"   Recreational  Vehicle 
Institute,  1972. 

3 

Data  for  pickup  covers  not  included. 
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o  Over-night  Parks  -  Some  conveniences  are  provided  at  these 
parks,  but  their  appeal  is  to  the  transient  who  plans  only 
to  spend  the  night.   The  attraction  of  these  parks  is  their 
convenience  to  the  major  highways. 

The  market  for  the  Yavapai-Apache  Recreation  Park  is  primarily  over- 
nighters.   Although  the  Montezuma  Castle  is  adjacent,  a  complete  tour 
takes  less  than  an  hour. 

Oak  Creek  Recreational  Area  may  provide  some  spillover,  but  they 
must  be  considered  bonuses.   Near  the  site,  in  addition  to  the  castle, 
there  are  Beaver  Creek  and  Clear  Creek,  wooded  areas  which  will  appeal 
to  campers.   Inasmuch  as  there  are  few  nearby  campgrounds  available  with 
limited  spaces,  this  RV  site  should  satisfy  a  camper's  needs.   Initially, 
the  primary  customer  will  be  the  tourist  who  visits  the  castle,  parks 
for  the  night  and  moves  on.   To  attract  the  destination  client,  more 
development  at  the  site  may  be  required.   As  Montezuma  Castle  develops 
into  the  central  site  for  surrounding  parks,  however,  we  expect  the 
Recreational  Vehicle  Park  to  evolve  into  a  destination  park  where  visitors 
will  stay  for  days  in  order  to  visit  all  the  sites. 

The  advantages  of  this  park  as  opposed  to  others  on  1-17  will  be  its 
two  fold  attraction:   easy  access  to  the  highway  and  several  nearby  attrac- 
tions which  vacationers  could  visit  for  more  than  a  day. 

IV.   FINANCE: 


Cost  of  the  total  Recreational  Vehicle  facility  approximates  $93,000. 
Components  of  the  facility  would  include  the  following: 

o  32  sites,  sewage,  electricity  and  water  $28,000 

o  18  sites,  water  and  electricity  5,000 

o  Recreational  and  utility  building  15,000 

o  Swimming  pool  5,000 

o  Washer/dryer  (2  each)  1,200 

o  Picnic  tables  and  garbage  cans  1,300 

o  Convenience  store  facility  20,000 

o  Convenience  store  equipment  17,500 

$93,000 


4 

Most  cost  estimates  are  based  on  a  Bank  of  America  Small  Business 
Reporter,  Vol.  7  November  12,  1967. 
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Assuming  operating  cash  requirements  are  $500,  total  equity  require- 
ments are  $22,698.   See  Table  V-F-2. 

TABLE  V-F-2 

Recreational  Vehicle  Park  Capital  Requirements 


100% 

80% 

Equity 
Requirements 

Total  Monthly 
Loan  Payment 

Developmental 

$  17,883 

$14,306 

$3,577 

$141 

Sites 

48,000 

38,400 

9,600 

378 

Store 

20,000 

16,000 

4,000 

158 

Equipment 

25,000 

20,000 

5,000 

248 

Cash 

500 
$111,383 

500 
$22,698 

TOTAL 

$88,706 

$925 

b.   Income  and  Expense: 

Use  of  the  Recreational  Vehicle  Park  is  seasonal.   Thus,  while  demand 
for  sites  is  light  in  the  winter  months,  it  is  heavy  from  early  spring  to 
late  fall.   We  expect  users  of  the  Recreational  Vehicle  Park  to  stay  more 
than  one  night  as  Montezuma  Castle  develops  into  a  focal  point  for  the 
National  Parks  Service.   But  generally  during  this  first  year,  users  will 
stay  only  one  or  two  nights.   Average  cost  per  unit  is  $3.50  per  night. 

The  convenience  store  is  for  the  use  of  those  using  the  Recreational 
Vehicle  Park.   This  store  markets  toiletries,  quick  food  items,  and  other 
essentials  to  campers.   Such  a  store  is  a  necessary  complement  to  the 
Recreational  Vehicle  park,  particularly  if  the  Recreational  Vehicle  Park 
is  to  become  a  destination   park  in  the  future. 

Inventory  in  the  convenience  store  must  turn  over  at  least  once  a 
month.   Since  the  average  customer  spends  less  than  a  dollar  per  purchase, 
we  estimate  that  roughly  300  customers  would  be  needed  at  the  store  on  an 
average  day.   Users  of  the  campground  will  not  be  the  only  source  of 
customers  for  the  convenience  store.   Some  non-camping  visitors  to  the 
site  can  be.  expected  to  purchase  such  consumer  goods  as  cigarettes,  candy, 
small  snack  items,  etc.   We  estimate  that  5%  of  the  site  tourists  will 
purchase  $0.75  worth  of  goods  at  the  store,  and  that  each  camper  (averag- 
ing two  people)  will  spend  $2.50.   See  Table  V-F-3. 
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c.   Profit  and  Loss: 

The  recreational  facility  usage  is  seasonal.   Thus  in  the  winter 
months  it  operates  at  a  loss.   If  the  facility  begins  operations  in 
January,  the  fourth  month  of  operation  will  be  the  first  month  that  income 
covers  expenses.   But  not  until  the  eighth  month  will  the  operation  break- 
even for  the  year.   To  breakeven  in  any  one  month,  the  total  facility 
should  generate  about  $5,200  in  sales.   Operating  costs  will  require 
roughly  a  $9,200  line  of  credit.   See  Table  V-F-4. 
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END  OF  12  MONTH  PERIOD 
BALANCE  SHEET 


ASSETS 


LIABILITIES 


Current  Assets 


Cash 

10000 

Deposits 

3729 

Inventory 

4920 

Total  Current 

Fixed  Assets 

Plant 

85883 

Equipment 

25000 

Depreciation 

5880 

Net 

105003 

Land 

0 

Total  Fixed 

Other  Assets 

Goodwill 

TOTAL  ASSETS 

: 

18649 


123652 


Current  Liabilities 


Cash  Loans 
Accounts  Payable 


Total  Current 


Long  Term 


Net 
TOTAL  LIABILITIES 


9259 
4920 


Notes  88706 

Principal  Payment   2425 


86281 
100460 


EQUITY 


Owners  Equity      22677 
Retained  Earnings    515 


23192 


TOTAL  EQUITY 

TOTAL  LIABILITY  AND  EQUITY   123652 
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12  MONTH  CUMULATIVE 
PROFIT  &  LOSS  STATEMENT 


REVENUE 

Rental  Income 

32550 

Store  Sales 

37255 

Total  Revenue 

69805 

Cost  of  Goods 

23085 

GROSS  PROFIT 

46720 

EXPENSES 

Depreciation 

5880 

Payroll 

24000 

Employee  Benefits 

2400 

Insurance 

1200 

Utilities 

1410 

Maintenance 

760 

Other 

1885 

Loan  Interest 

8670 

Total  Expense 

46205 

Net  Before  Taxes 

515 

Taxes 

0 

NET  PROFIT 

515 

SECTION  G 
CONSOLIDATED  COMPLEX 

1.  Capital  Requirements  and  Income  and  Expenses 

Based  on  the  estimates  detailed  in  section  V-B  through  V-F,  total 
project  costs  approximate  $1,656,935.   See  Table  V-G-l.   These  costs 
exclude  those  of  the  motel  but  include  those  of  the  fast  food  service 
facility.   Construction  of  the  motel  probably  should  be  postponed  until 
the  complex  has  become  financially  established,  or  until  consumer  demand 
warrants  it.   The  costs  of  the  fast  food  facility  have  been  included 
because  its  investment  is  small  and  tourist  volume  growth  should  justify 
it  in  the  near  future.   "Unallocated"  costs  in  the  table  refer  to  general 
developmental  costs  which  could  not  be  directly  allocated  to  any  specific 
project. 

"Complex"  costs  identified  in  the  table  refer  to  those  costs  which 
are  not  directly  attributable  to  any  one  facility.  Included  would  be  com- 
plex staff  (manager,  accountant,  lawyer,  etc.)  salaries  and  fees,  utilities 
(street  lighting,  etc.),  and  so  on. 

2.  Projected  Income  and  Expense 

The  consolidated  projections  (Table  V-G-2)  indicate  that  the  complex 
as  a  whole  has  operating  losses  of  $45,000  the  first  year.   These  losses 
are  not  attributable  to  any  one  facility,  but  rather  to  general  develop- 
mental costs,  to  heavy  initial  inventory  costs,  and  to  slow  start-up 
periods.   The  end-of-the-year  cash  position  is  over  $90,000,  but  the  work- 
ing capital  loan  amount  is  nearly  $118,000.   To  breakeven  in  any  one  month's 
operations  the  entire  complex  should  have  gross  sales  of  about  $90,000.   In 
the  first  year,  after  the  initial  start-up  period,  that  should  be  the  case 
except  in  the  winter  months.   After  time  has  elapsed  to  allow  the  site  to 
become  established,  sales  should  stabilize  to  a  seasonal  pattern.   Total 
complex  breakeven  point  should  occur  during  the  third  year,  assuming  an 
annual  5%  growth  in  net  profit.   (Average  leisure- time  industries  growth 
in  profits  from  second  quarter  1972  to  second  quarter  1973  was  9%.) 


Business  Week,  August  11,  1973. 
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12  MONTH  CUMULATIVE 
PROFIT  &  LOSS  STATEMENT 


REVENUE 

Arts  &  Crafts  Sales 

387150 

Mail  Order 

27240 

Museum 

67020 

Restaurant 

251685 

Fast  Food 

126260 

RV  Park 

32550 

RV  Store  Sales 

38255 

Service  Station  Gas 

302772 

Service  Station  TBA 

40354 

Total  Revenue 

1273286 

Cost  of  Goods 

730073 

GROSS  PROFIT 

543213 

EXPENSES 

Depreciation 

48504 

Payroll 

218390 

Employee  Benefits 

21840 

Utilities 

19694 

Insurance 

20200 

Maintenance 

12699 

Supplies 

10090 

Travel 

3100 

Admin  and  General 

12810 

Advertising 

3000 

Other 

28240 

Complex  Admin  Wages 

50004 

Complex  Emp  Benefit 

4980 

Complex  Utilities 

2400 

Complex  Maintenance 

3000 

Loan  Interest 

129626 

Total  Expense 


Net  Before  Taxes 
Taxes 


NET  PROFIT 


-45365 
0 


-45365 
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END  OF  12  MONTH  PERIOD 
BALANCE  SHEET 


ASSETS 

Current  Assets 

Cash  10000 
Deposits  80721 
Inventory  121452 

Total  Current  212172 

y 

Fixed  Assets 

Plant  1295935 
Equipment  361000 
Depreciation  48504 
Net  1608431 
Land  0 

Total  Fixed     160843 


LIABILITIES 
Current  Liabilities 


Cash  Loans     117944 
Accounts  Paybl  121452 


Total  Current   239395 


Long  Term 


Notes        1325545 
Principal  Pmt  35858 
Net  1289687 


TOTAL  LIABILITIES 


1529082 


Other  Assets 

Goodwill 
TOTAL  ASSETS 


EQUITY 

Owners  Equity    336886 
Retained  Earnings-45365 

TOTAL  EQUITY  291521 

TOTAL  LIABILITY  &  EQUITY  1820603 


ASSETS 
Current  Assets 
Cash 

Deposits 
Inventory 


END  OF  5  YEAR  PERIOD 
BALANCE  SHEET 


$  10,000 
118,558 
121,452 


Total  Current  Assets 


$  250,010 


Fixed  Assets 

Plant  $1,295,935 

Equipment  361 ,000 

Depreciation  242,520 

Net  1,414,415 

Land  0 
Total  Fixed  Assets 


$1,414,415 


Goodwill 


$1,664,425 
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LIABILITIES 
Current  Liabilities 

Cash  Loans  $        17,944 

Accounts  Payable  121,452 

Total  Current  Liabilities  $     139,396 

Long  Term 

Notes  $1,325,545 

Principal  Payment  147,632 

Net  117,913 

Total  Liabilities 

Equity 

Owners  Equity  $  336,886 

Retained  Earnings  10,450 

Total  Equity  $  347,116 

Total  Liabilities  and  Equity  $1,664,425 
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LEGAL  ASPECTS  OF  BUSINESS  DEVELOPMENT  ON  INDIAN  RESERVATIONS 


A.    Financing  Considerations  For  Developments  on  Indian  Land 

It  is  no  revelation  to  state  that  without  capital  there  can  be  few  if  any, 
substantial  land  developments.   In  our  economy  this  capital  may  come  from 
the  developer,  but  this  is  rare.   Usually,  the  developer  is  not  suffi- 
ciently "liquid"  to  fund  his  own  developments.   The  alternative  is  to  find 
financing.   Methods  of  financing  necessarily  depend  on  the  needs  of 
industry  and  the  availability  of  funds  for  the  purpose.   Recently,  industry 
has  been  reluctant  to  freeze  large  amounts  of  capital  in  real  estate  nec- 
essary for  its  operations.   The  institutional  lender  has  been  called  upon 
to  supply  this  need.   Banks,  insurance  companies  and  factoring  firms,  and 
in  some  instances,  the  federal  government  are  all  in  the  business  of  lend- 
ing money. 

The  traditional  procedure  requires  the  borrower  (mortgagor)  to  provide 
property  for  collateral  (security).   A  mortgage  is  placed  on  this  property. 
The  lender  (mortgagee)  then  loans  the  money  and  the  debt  is  evidenced  by  a 
note.   Upon  satisfaction  of  the  debt  the  mortgage  is  removed,  but  should 
the  debt  go  into  default  the  mortgage  is  foreclosed,  the  property  (collateral) 
is  sold  and  the  debt  is  satisfied  from  the  proceeds. 

The  procedure  assumes  the  existence  of  some  very  basic  facts.   It  first 
assumes  the  existence  of  a  mortgagable  property  interest;  next,  the  capa- 
city to  contract,  and  finally,  the  jurisdiction  or  authority  to  foreclose 
upon  and  sell  the  property  interest  involved.   These  factors  are  commonly 
present  in  mainstream  American.   Thus,  financing  is  a  complicated  business, 
involving  many  problems.   These  problems  are  compounded  when  Indian  land  is 
involved. 

Most  Indian  land  is  held  in  trust  with  the  beneficial  interest  being  in  the 
Indians  and  the  bare  legal  title  in  the  United  States.   There  are,  of 
course,  exceptions  -  those  being  the  restricted  and  allotted  lands.   The 
former  land  can  neither  be  sold  nor  encumbered,  and  the  latter  can  be  only 
under  certain  conditions,  and  then  reluctantly. 

The  logic  in  this  is  not  difficult.   If  the  property  could  be  mortgaged, 
this  could  result  in  only  one  of  two  ends.   The  debt  would  be  repaid  or  the 
property  would  be  sold  —  very  likely  to  non-Indians.   Thus,  to  protect  the 
"shrinking  domain,"  mortgage  of  the  land  (fee)  is  prohibited  in  most  cases, 
and  discouraged  in  others. 

The  best  collateral  for  an  institutional  lender  is  a  mortgage  on  the  fee 
simple  title  to  the  land.   This  is  nearly  a  definitional  impossibility 
with  Indian  lands,  except  for  "restricted"  lands  the  Indian  has  bene- 
ficial interest  merely,  while  fee  title  is  held  in  trust  by  the  United  States. 

If  the  land  cannot  be  mortgaged,  then  the  developer  is  relegated  to  the 
mortgage  of  a  lesser  estate.   With  an  Indian  tribe  or  individual  this  would 
be  less  than  the  full  beneficial  ownership  and  with  the  lessee  of  Indian 
land  this  would  encompass  his  entire  leasehold  interest. 
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Currently,  most  Indian  land  development  is  occurring  in  one  or  two  forms. 
The  Indian  or  non-Indian  developer  leases  directly  from  the  tribe  or 
beneficial  owner,  or  the  developers  sublease  from  tribal  corporation  which 
in  turn  leases  from  the  tribe  or  beneficial  owner.   Thus,  financing  develop- 
ments of  "leased"  land  is  our  primary  concern. 

With  regard  to  title,  institutional  investors  find  two  aspects  of  equal 
importance.   The  leasehold  must  be  derived  from  a  fee  which  is  free  of 
objectionable  prior  encumbrances,  for  foreclosure  of  a  prior  interest  could 
extinguish  the  leasehold  estate  and  a  fortiori,  the  leasehold  mortgage,  and 
the  leasehold  estate  must  be  free  of  objectionable  encumbrances  for  similar 
reasons . 

Fee  title  to  Indian  lands  being  in  the  government,  if  indeed  it  exists, 
derivation  from  a  fee  is  questionable,  for  the  origin  of  Indian  title,  other 
than  aboriginal  claim,  is  based  in  executive  order,  congressional  act,  or 
treaty.-'-  Thus,  special  circumstances  are  barriers  at  the  inception  of  this 
problem.   While  the  mortgage  of  a  fee  is  an  estate  in  land  and  always  exists, 
a  leasehold  mortgage  is  both  an  estate  in  land  and  a  contract.   As  to  the 
latter,  continued. existence  of  the  leasehold  estate  is  dependent  upon 
compliance  with  the  terms  of  the  lease  and  thus  of  questionable  duration. 
Therefore,  if  a  loan  is  made  on  a  lease  of  the  Indian  land,  it  would  have 
to  be  made  on  considerations  other  than  those  in  making  the  traditional  loan. 

Lending  institutions  are  reluctant  to  alter  their  courses.   They  are  con- 
servative by  nature,  and  the  mortgage  of  a  leasehold  interest  in  Indian 
land  is,  for  some,  a  venture  into  the  world  of  the  unknown,  although  fami- 
liarity is  increasing. 

Banks  must  remain  constantly  vigilant  of  the  national  banking  law  require- 
ments of  mortgagable  leases.   For  a  lease  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
the  National  Banking  Act  it  would  have  to  provide  the  following:   that  it 
could  be  freely  mortgaged  and  transferred;  that  there  could  be  no  term- 
ination without  prior  notice  to  the  mortgagee  and  opportunity  to  cure  the 
default;  that  the  lease  contain  no  bankruptcy  or  insolvency  clause;  and, 
finally,  that  the  bank  could  foreclose  on  the  property,  obtain  title  by 
foreclosure  or  deed  in  lieu  of  foreclosure  and  freely  assign  the  lease. 
These  are  some  of  the  remedial  measures  which  have  come  into  fairly 
common  use  and  which  mortgagees  require  in  a  lease  to  comply  with  the 


The  Camp  Verde  Reservation  was  created  for  Verde  River  Valley 
and  Camp  McDowell  Indians  (Mohave-Apache)  in  1904.   (Act,  33  Stat.  189 
4-21-1904)  The  Secretary  was  appropriated  $50,000.00  to  purchase 
claims  held  by  settlers  without  valid  rights.   Ten  years  later  Congress 
approved  an  additional  $20,000.00  for  the  purchase  of  lands  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Camp  Verde  Indian  School.   (Act  38  Stat.  588 
8-1-1914)  This  land  was  to  be  subject  to  the  Allotment  Act  with  fee  title 
held  in  federal  trust. 
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Hence,  it  is  clear  that  mort- 
gagees are  quite  reluctant  to  give  mortgage  loans  on  leasehold  interests. 
When  they  do  make  such  loans,  they  require  that  there  be  a  maximum  of  pro- 
tection in  the  lease  which  will  practically  guarantee  to  the  mortgagee 
that  it  will  not  lose  its  security  because  of  a  cancellation  of  the  lease 
by  the  lessor. 

Compliance  with  the  above  regulations  is  nearly  impossible  with  leases  of 
Indian  lands.   Historically,  there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  trouble  stemming 
from  the  leasing  of  Indian  lands,  and  at  one  time  in  American  history 
substantially  all  leases  of  Indian  lands  were  declared  invalid.   Under 
present  law,  leases  of  Indian  land  are  valid  only  when  there  is  specific 
statutory  authority  for  the  granting  of  the  leases  and  the  leases  must  be 
made  in  strict  conformity  with  the  statutes. 

A  further  barrier  is  having  no  court  to  go  to  in  the  event  of  a  problem. 
Apparently,  neither  state  nor  federal  courts  have  jurisdiction  of  these 
matters.   Related  to  the  above  item  is  the  matter  of  foreclosing  in  state 
courts  a  mortgage  granted  on  Indian  land.   There  have  always  been  legal 
questions  as  to  jurisdiction  of  state  courts  over  persons  and  problems  on 
Indian  land.   Conceivably,  the  tribal  court  might  have  some  jurisdiction, 
but  sound  business  practice  dictates  that  a  right  without  a  remedy  is  in 
times  of  conflict  no  right  at  all  and  thus  have  no  desire  to  become  rele- 
gated to  a  court  which  neither  they  nor  their  counsel  understand. 

It  is  quite  clear  that  Indian  tribes  have  certain  sovereignty  and  cannot 
be  sued  without  their  consent.   Also,  in  suits  involving  their  lands,  the 
United  States  of  America  would  be  an  indispensable  party  and  neither  the 
Indians  nor  the  United  States  of  America  has  waived  this  immunity.   It  is 
argued  by  some  that  Indian  development  corporations,  such  as  the  Pima- 
Coolidge  Development  Corporation,   are  chartered  by  the  state  and  as  an 
Arizona  corporation  could  be  sued  in  the  County  Superior  Court.   This  may 
or  may  not  be  the  case.   It  could  very  well  be  argued  that  the  development 


an  acceptable  leasehold  for  security  for  a  real  estate  loan  made  by  a 
national  bank,  the  covenants  and  restrictions  contained  in  the  lease 
which  provide  for  forfeiture  or  reversion  in  the  event  of  a  breach  must 
not  be  more  onerous  or  burdensome  than  those  contained  in  leases  in  gen- 
eral use  in  the  area  in  which  such  bank  is  located,  and  the  lease  should 
permit  acquisition  of  the  leasehold  by  the  lending  bank  by  voluntary  con- 
veyance or  assignment  by  the  lessee,  and  acquisition  and  sale  under  judicial 
process,  without  being  subject  to  such  restrictions  as  would  jeopardize 
recovery  of  the  security  value  of  such  leasehold." 


Arizona  corporation  which  has  little  or  no  assets  other  than  a  lease  of 
certain  lands  on  the  Indian  Reservation  which  it  leases  from  the  tribe. 


corporation  participated  in  the  immunity  of  the  Indian  trine.   Also,  since 
the  development  corporation  merely  has  a  lessee's  interest,  in  making  a 
loan  on  a  sublease  under  a  master  lease  the  lendee  would  have  to  be  con- 
cerned with  a  loss  of  mortgage  collateral  by  virtue  of  the  termination  of 
either  lease.  A  forfeiture  of  the  leasehold  interest  under  the  basic  lease 
would  wipe  out  all  mortgages  which  the  bank  had  made  on  the  entire  tract. 
And,  since  the  corporation  has  but  a  mere  lessee's  interest,  successful 
litigation  of  any  problem  would  necessarily  include  the  tribe.   Thus,  we 
return  to  the  question  of  a  suit  against  a  sovereign. 

Tribal  authority  to  mortgage  a  leasehold  interest  is  unclear.   25  U.S.C.A. 
415  gives  authority  to  lease  (not  universal),  while  25  U.S.C.A.  483(a) 
allows  a  mortgage  but  does  not  say  "lease",  and  131.12(c)  C.F.R.  allows 
mortgage  of  a  leasehold  interest.   As  to  the  latter,  it  could  well  be 
argued  that  this  regulation  is  beyond  that  authority  delegated  by  Congress 
in  light  of  the  specific  grants  made  by  the  above  two  statutes. 

Frequently  the  term  of  the  leasehold  mortgage  exceeds  the  initial  term 
of  the  lease.   Accordingly,  the  renewal  term  must  be  available  to  the 
leasehold  mortgagee  in  the  event  the  option  to  renew  is  not  exercised  by 
the  tenant.   This  is  not  a  difficult  problem  with  private  property; 
however,  under  federal  law  there  are  maximum  terms  for  which  Indian  leases 
can  be  granted,  and  apparently  the  option  cannot  be  made  absolutely  binding 
on  the  Indians  if  it  subsequently  develops   that  granting  the  option  was 
not  in  their  best  interests.   By  law,  the  lease  must  extend  for  ten  years 
beyond  the  maturity  date  of  the  loan.   With  no  absolute  right  of  renewal, 
the  lender  is  confined  to  a  loan  on  the  primary  term  of  the  lease  minus  ten 
years . 

As  a  practical  matter,  banks,  from  the  standpoint  of  security,  do  not  care 
to  make  a  fifteen  year  loan  on  a  twenty-five  year  lease.   If  the  bank  were 
to  acquire  the  property  at  foreclosure  sale  with  only  ten  to  fifteen  years 
remaining  on  the  term  of  the  lease,  it  would  have  very  little  to  sell  to  a 
proposed  purchaser,  and  a  bank  must  consider  whether  this  would  be  a  suf- 
ficient term  so  that  if  it  were  obliged  to  take  over  the  leased  property  it 
could  find  someone  who  would  be  interested  in  buying  the  lease  for  the 
balance  of  the  lease  term.   Banks  are  not  in  the  business  of  operating 
businesses  or  renting  leased  premises,  legally  or  practically.   Thus,  when 
considering  marketability,  the  overall  success  of  the  project  must  be  con- 
sidered in  light  of  the  length  of  the  lease. 

Lenders  are  now  realizing  that  loans  should  be  made  on  the  business  pro- 
spects of  success.   Since  Indian  tribes  have  embarked  on  programs  to  develop 
their  reservations,  they  will  be  very  careful  in  trying  to  live  up  their 
obligations  so  that  their  program  will  be  successful.   Nevertheless,  in 
this  type  of  a  situation  they  are  relying  pretty  much  on  faith.   Clearly, 
the  lending  institutions  will  gladly  finance  the  developments  discussed 
above  if  enforceability  problems  are  cured,  or  they  are  otherwise 
guaranteed  against  loss. 

The  greatest  hope  of  Indian  economic  development  still  rests  with  govern- 
ment grants,  loans  and  insured  loans. 
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B.    Tax  Considerations  Affecting  Developments  on  Indian  Lands 

Tribes  contemplating  the  economic  development  of  their  trust  lands  should 
consider  methods  to  accomplish  maximum  control  of  the  project,  maximum 
return  on  their  investment,  maximum  employment  benefits  to  tribal  members 
employed  by  the  development,  and  training  of  tribal  members  for  management 
positions. 

To  the  extent  taxing  authorities  are  able  to  tax  the  dollar  "earned,"  the 
potential  benefit  to  the  ultimate  recipient  is  reduced.   For  example,  if  the 
entity  operating  on  Indian  land  is  taxed  by  federal,  state  or  local  govern- 
ments other  than  the  Tribe,  the  Tribe  is  pragmatically  prohibited  from 
charging  that  entity  the  maximum  for  operating  on  the  reservation.   Assum- 
ing there  is  a  limited  number  of  tax  dollars  available  from  a  given  entity, 
the  Tribe  is  also  prohibited  from  levying  the  same  tax,  and,  of  course, 
profit  made  by  others  is  profit  not  made  by  the  Tribe. 

Obviously,  paying  income  tax  diminishes  an  employee's  take-home  pay.   There- 
fore, the  Tribe  in  contemplation  of  developments  which  are  to  provide 
employment  for  its  members,  should  consider  methods  most  likely  to  diminish 
individual  tax  liability. 

As  it  turns  out,  by  retaining  maximum  control  over  the  development,  the 
Tribe  automatically  increases  its  potential  for  return  and  diminishes  the 
tax  exposure  of  tribal  members  who  are  also  tribal  employees. 

1.   The  Nature  of  the  Tax  Exempt  Status  of  Indian  Land 

It  was  early  decided  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  that  state 
taxation  of  Indian  lands  is  illegal  as  being  a  "disturbance"  of  the  Indian 
right  of  enjoyment.   As  the  Court  stated  in  the  New  York  Indians,   referring 
to  its  decision  in  the  Kansas  Indians.' 

"The  question  of  the  taxation  of  Indian  lands,  while 
in  their  Tribal  organization,  by  the  state  authorities, 
has  been  before  us  this  term  in  several  cases  from  the 
State  of  Kansas,  and  after  a  very  full  consideration  of 
the  subject  the  power  was  denied. "^ 

States  which  were  admitted  to  the  Union  subsequent  to  this  decision  were 
admitted  upon  the  condition  that  their  state  constitution  preclude  the 
right  to  tax  Indian  lands.   Thus,  the  constitution  of  the  State  of  Arizona, 
Article  20,  paragraph  Fifth,  states  in  part: 

"...no  taxes  shall  be  imposed  by  this  State  on  any  lands 
or  other  property  within  an  Indian  reservation  owned  or 
held  by  any  Indian " 


5  Wall  (U.S.)  761,  769  (1866) 


Thereafter,  in  the  United  States,  the  success  of  Indians  in  establishing 
their  tax  exempt  status  in  subsequent  court  decisions  depended  to  a  great 
extent  on  their  ability  in  each  case  to  link  the  subject  to  the  tax  in 
question  to  their  clearly  established  tax  exempt  property  interest. 

Federal  tax  laws  affecting  developments  on  Indian  lands  fall  generally 
into  four  categories:   (1)   funds  to  Indians  resulting  from  a  judgment 
obtained  against  the  United  States  shall  be  exempt  from  federal  and  state 
taxation  (25  U.S.C.  994);   (2)  homesteads  purchased  with  trust  or  restricted 
funds  shall  be  tax  exempt  (25  U.S.C.  412a);   (3)  the  purchase  of  taxable 
lands  by  specific  tribes  will  not  remove  such  lands  from  the  tax  rolls 
(25  U.S.C.  674);  and  (4)  specific  provisions  concerning  state  taxation  of 
Indian  lands  (25  U.S.C.  233,  501,  510,  321,  319). 

Underlying  these  categories  is  the  general  rule  that  Indian  property,  not 
held  individually  in  fee,  is  tax  exempt.   Thus,  Congress,  in  certain  in- 
stances, has  specifically  provided  that  the  purchase  of  taxable  lands  by 
a  specific  tribe  will  remain  taxable  to  avoid  the  implication  that  such 
lands  would  become  tax  exempt  when  brought  under  Indian  tribal  ownership 
(25  U.S.C.  674). 

The  laws  relating  to  the  sale  of  easements  by  the  Indians  make  specific 
provision  for  taxes  to  prevent  such  easements  from  being  presumed  tax  exempt 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  easements  are  located  on  Indian  land. 

Federal  statutory  provisions  concerning  the  taxation  of  Indians  generally 
extend  or  limit  the  historically  recognized  rule  that  Indian  lands,  and  the 
income  derived  therefrom,  are  to  be  tax  exempt. 

It  follows  logically,  that  in  developing  an  Indian  reservation,  the  most 
favorable  federal  tax  consequences  are  realized  if  the  development  is 
accomplished  and  operated  by  the  tribal  or  Indian  entity.   To  the  extent  that 
legal  fictions,  such  as  a  corporate  entity,  are  employed  or  are  placed  as 
interceder  between  the  tribe  and  the  actual  development  and  operation  of 
the  business,  to  that  extent,  the  tax  exposure  is  increased.   As  tax  expo- 
sure is  increased,  the  potential  for  benefit  to  the  tribe  is  decreased. 

Analogizing  to  the  "federal  purpose"  and  "federal  instrumentality"  doc- 
trines, some  federal  courts  have  sought  to  uphold  Indian  tax  exemptions 
by  finding  a  closeness  and  identify  with  the  instrumentality  conducting 
business  on  Indian  land  and  the  tribal  or  Indian  entity. 

For  example,  a  state  chartered  corporation  is  taxable  by  the  federal,  state 
and  local  governments  even  if  all  of  the  stockholders,  directors  and 
officers  were  Indians.   A  "tribally  chartered"  corporation,  which  corporation 
is  composed  of  substantially  non- Indian  members,  may  also  be  found  to  have  in- 
sufficient tribal  identity  to  justify  tax  exempt  status,  while  a  "tribal 
corporation"  organized  under  Section  17  of  the  Indian  Reorganization  of 
1934,  having  significant  Indian  identity,  may  be  more  than  likely  to  achieve 
tax  exempt  status. 

Even  if  the  latter  situation,  because  of  the  fictional  entity  interceding 


between  the  tribe  and  the  taxing  authority,  the  corporation  may  be  subject 
to  at  least  federal  income  tax  for  corporate  revenues.   To  clearly  avoid 
the  possible  impact  of  federal  income  tax  on  corporate  revenues,  it  is 
necessary  to  retain  a  maximum  of  tribal  identity. 

It  can  be  thus  concluded  that  no  direct  tax  consequences  result  to  the 
tribe  if  the  tribe  develops  and  operates  the  business.   However,  if  a 
corporate  entity,  which  has  a  legal  existence  separate  and  apart  from  the 
tribe,  develops  or  operates  an  enterprise  on  tribally  owned  land,  tax 
consequences  begin  to  attach,  depending  on  the  degree  of  relationship 
between  such  corporate  entity  and  the  tribe. 

2.   Federal  and  State  Income  Tax 

There  is  no  reference  in  the  federal  statutes  to  the  applicability  of  the 
federal  income  tax  to  Indians.   Thus,  the  applicability  of  the  federal 
income  tax  to  Indian  persons  is  the  product  of  judicial  interpretation. 
The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  has  reversed  an  earlier  position 
to  conclude  that  the  general  income  tax  laws  of  the  United  States  do  apply 
to  Indians. 

Several  recent  state  court  decisions  consider  the  validity  of  applying  state 
income  tax  to  tribal  members  enrolled,  living  and  working  on  a  reservation. 
Two  particularly  significant  cases  are  the  Gahahtae  and  McClanahan  cases. 
Gahahtae  v.  Bureau  of  Revenue,  451  p. 2d  1002  (N.M.  1969)  held  that  the 
assessment  of  New  Mexico  state  income  tax  against  Zuni  and  Navajo  Indian 
couples  living  on  a  reservation  was  proper.   McClanahan  v.  State  Tax 
Commission  of  Arizona,  484  p. 2d  221,  414  Az.  Ap.  452  (1971)  held  that  Navajo 
Indians  living  and  working  within  the  confines  of  the  Navajo  Indian  Reser- 
vation lying  within  the  State  of  Arizona,  were  subject  to  Arizona  State 
individual  income  tax  laws.   This  case  is  currently  on  appeal  to  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court.   To  the  contrary,  held  the  Minnesota  Supreme  Court  in 
1970  in  the  case  of  Commission  of  Taxation  v.  Brun,  174  N.W.2d  120  (Minn. 
1970) .   There  the  Court  found  that  the  State  of  Minnesota  lacked  power  to 
impose  its  income  tax  upon  the  earnings  of  members  of  the  Red  Lake  Band  of 
Chippewa  Indians,  which  earnings  resulted  from  employment  on  the  reservation. 
Thus,  the  state  income  tax  matter  remains  undecided. 

A  major  concern  of  a  tribe  contemplating  the  development  of  the  reservation, 
however,  is  to  provide  the  maximum  number  of  benefits  for  its  tribal  employ- 
ees.  Thus,  when  considering  compensation  for  tribal  members  working  in 
such  a  development,  it  must  consider  the  effect  of  possible  state  income 
taxes  on  tribal  employees'  net  income.  As  discussed  above,  this  issue  is  as 
yet  undecided;  however,  the  circumstances  least  likely  to  allow  state  tax- 
ation of  individual  Indian  income  is  where  that  income  is  derived  by  a 
tribal  employee  living  and  working  on  tribal  land  at  an  enterprise  owned 
by  the  tribe. 

In  summary,  while  at  one  time  the  federal  income  tax  laws  were  held  in- 
applicable to  Indians,  it  is  well  settled  today  that  Indians  are  subject 
to  federal  income  taxation  in  the  absence  of  an  expressed  exemption.   The 
issue  of  state  income  tax  is  unsettled. 


3.   Other  Forms  of  Taxation 

"When  one  cannot  accomplish  the  goal  directly,  do  so  indirectly." 
Given  the  basic  premise  that  states  with  substantial  Indian  land  areas 
contained  within  their  boundaries  are,  as  every  other  governmental  entity, 
constantly  looking  for  methods  for  expanding  their  tax  base,  it  can  be 
assumed  by  Indian  tribes  that  states  will  employ  every  opportunity  to  make 
the  reservations  tax-producing,  even  though  the  efforts  will  be  somewhat 
indirect. 

The  states  have  used  this  method  to  make  Indian  land  tax  producing.   For 
example,  the  County  of  Riverside,  California  levied  a  "possessory  interest" 
tax  on  lessees  of  Indian  trust  land  belonging  to  members  and  the  Agua 
Caliente  Band  of  Mission  Indians.   The  tribe  objected.   The  Federal  Court 
of  Appeals  held  the  California  possessory  interest  tax  could  properly  be 
imposed  on  lessees  of  Indian  land,  absent  legislation  demonstrating  a 
congressional  purpose  to  forbid  imposition  of  it. 

Other  indirect  methods  employed  or  to  be  employed  include  corporate  income 
tax,  property  tax  on  leasehold  interests,  gross  receipts  or  sales  tax, 
improvement  tax,  production  tax,  gasoline  and  cigarette  taxes.   To  the 
extent  that  activity  appears  to  be  that  of  non-Indian  entity  or  a  legal 
entity  which  has  no  identity,  the  likelihood  that  the  state  can  success- 
fully tax  is  increased. 

The  test  set  forth  by  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  for  the  validity  of  such 
"indirect"  tax  is  whether  the  imposition  interferes  with  the  tribal  right 
of  self-government."  It  must  be  observed  that  state  taxes  on  enterprises 
on  tribal  land  always  interfere  with  the  tribal  right  of  self-government, 
for  in  governing  itself  and  its  land,  the  tribe  has  the  right  to  tax  such 
activities.  If  the  right  to  tax  is  exercised  by  another  government,  that 
right  is  therefore  precluded  from  exercise  by  the  tribe.  It  is  analogous 
to  Arizona  taxing  activities  which  are  only  taxable  by  New  York. 

As  in  the  state  tax  on  the  income  of  tribal  members,  living  and  working 
on  the  reservation  at  a  tribal  enterprise,  if  a  sufficient  number  of  in- 
direct taxes  are  produced  from  the  reservation,  it  is  of  little  consequence 
that  the  state  does  not  tax  the  land  itself.   Thus,  to  attain  maximum 
economic  benefits  to  the  tribe,  its  members  and  employees,  the  business 
structure  should  be  designed  to  minimize  the  tax  impact  from  other  govern- 
ments. 

C.   Legal  Considerations  of  Business  Development  on  Indian  Reservations 


Agua  Caliente  Bank  of  Mission  Indians  v.  County  of  Riverside, 
442  F.2d  1184  (9.  Cir.  1971) 
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Generally,  Indian  tribes  are  immune  from  suit,  without  their  consent, 
although  the  1968  Civil  Rights  Act  creates  some  question  in  this  regard. 
They  can  default,  cancel,  or  ignore  legal  obligations.   They  are  a  separate 
political  entity  and  therefore,  enjoy  the  inherent  power  to  levy  taxes,  to 
pass  and  enforce  laws,  to  establish  a  judiciary,  to  enact  zoning,  to 
exercise  eminent  domain,  and  to  charter  corporations.   Certain  business 
structures  used  by  tribes  to  operate  their  projects  may  be  protected  by 
powers  and  privileges  of  the  tribe. 

At  this  point,  the  tribe  faces  a  "trade-off"  situation.   As  the  business 
structure  shares  in  tribal  immunity,  the  tribe  retains  control  and  avoids 
certain  tax  consequences  of  an  independent,  non- Indian  business.'   On  the 
other  hand,  the  more  insulated  the  structure  from  outside  jurisdiction  and 
control,  the  more  reluctant  the  sources  of  non-Indian  private  capital, ° 
and  the  more  susceptible  the  project  is  to  intra-tribal  policies. 

As  discussed  more  extensively  herein,  Indian  lands  are  generally  held  in 
trust  by  the  United  States  Government  for  Indians.   Through  a  long  process 
of  litigation  and  Acts  of  Congress,  the  land,  the  improvements,  as  long  as 
they  are  owned  by  the  tribe,  are  generally  tax  free  at  all  levels:  federal, 
state,  and  local.   The  land  is  restricted  alienation  without  the  permission 
of  the  United  States. 

These  two  factors,  the  umbrella  of  protection  of  the  tribe,  and  the  nature 
of  Indian  land,  affect  the  types  of  business  structures  which  tribes  may 
wish  to  use  to  operate  their  business  ventures. 

There  are  two  major  categories  of  business  development  on  reservations: 
the  tribal  form  and  the  corporate  form. 

1.   The  Corporate  Form 

Within  this  grouping,  there  are  three  origins  for  corporate  existence: 
(a)  a  tribal  corporation  under  Section  17  of  the  Indian  Reorganization  Act  of 
1934;  (b)  a  tribal  chartered  corporation;  and  (c)  a  state  chartered  corpora- 
tion. 

a.   The  Tribal  Corporation  Under  Section  17  of  the 
Indian  Reorganization  Act  (IRA)  of  1934 

Section  17  of  the  IRA  was  enacted  to  permit  a  tribe  organized  under  Section 
16  to  facilitate  its  business  activities. 9  A  Section  17  tribal  corporation 


See  Sec.  B,  Tax  Considerations  Affecting  Development  on  Indian  lands. 

Q 

See  Sec.  A,  Financing  Considerations  for  Developments  on  Indian  lands. 

9 

The  Yavapai-Apaches  are  organized  under  Section  16. 
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is  a  separate  entity  from  the  tribe,  having  different  powers,  privileges, 
and  responsibilities. 

The  requirements  and  restrictions  for  the  Section  17  type  of  structure  are 
rigid  and  must  be  closely  adhered  to  if  any  revolving  funds  or  other  BIA 
credit  programs  are  to  be  used.   The  following  are  typical  requirements: 

(1)  Ownership  of  stock  limited  to  those  of  a  specified  level  of  Indian 
blood; 

(2)  Indians  who  are  no  longer  federally  organized  are  ineligible; 

(3)  The  form  of  corporation  must  be  acceptable  to  the  Commissioner  of 
Indian  Affairs; 

(4)  The  power  to  lease  lands  is  limited  to  a  maximum  of  10  years;  and 

(5)  All  assets  owned  by  the  tribe  and  turned  over  to  the  corporation 
are  subject  to  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  United  States. 

The  Section  17  corporation  is  seldom  used  and  is  considered  similar  to  a 
tribal  enterprise  for  legal  purposes.   Consequently,  the  advantages  and  dis- 
advantages of  a  tribal  operation  would  apply  generally  to  a  Section  17  cor- 
poration, except  that  there  is  created  a  separate  legal  entity  which  may 
incur  taxes. 

b.   The  Tribal  Charter  Corporation 

Indian  tribes  have  the  power  to  charter  corporations.   The  process  is  very 
similar  to  the  system  used  by  states  prior  to  the  general  incorporation 
statutes.   The  tribe,  upon  receipt  of  a  request  for  incorporation  from  pri- 
vate individuals,  passes  an  ordinance  stipulating  the  extent  of  corporate 
power  to  the  requesting  group.   The  resultant  corporation  is  no  more  a 
part  of  the  tribal  government  than  an  Arizona  corporation  is  part  of  the 
State  government. 

Anyone  may  be  chartered  by  the  tribe,  Indian  or  non-Indian.   This  corpora- 
tion is  treated  by  the  state  like  a  foreign  corporation.   That  is,  off- 
reservation  activities  of  the  tribal  corporation  are  regulated,  taxed  and 
limited  in  the  same  manner  as  out  of  state  corporations. 

In  the  opinion  of  private  financing  institutions,  the  umbrella  of  sovereign 
immunity  of  the  tribe  may  be  removed.   However,  non- Indians  would  have  no 
method  of  enforcement  against  the  corporation  where  corporate  property  is 
located  on  Indian  land.   Neither  is  there  total  assurance  that  the  tribe 
would  allow  a  "new"  person  substitute  by  the  private  financing  institution 
to  assume  the  "on  reservation"  business  of  the  corporation. 

The  corporation  has  somewhat  easier  access  to  capital,  the  corporation  may 
have  assets  off  the  reservation  which  could  serve  as  security  for  a  loan, 
and  the  corporation  is  separate  from  the  political  arm  of  the  tribe  for 
business  management. 

As  discussed  generally,  the  circumstances  under  which  state  and  federal 
taxes  may  apply  to  economic  developments  on  tribal  land  are  undecided  at 


CORPORATE   FORMS 


Development  Corporation 

(or) 

(or) 

Federal  Indian 
Reorganization 

Variation  #1 


Corporation  develops,  manages  and  pays  all  profit  to  Tribe. 


Variation  #2 


Corporation  leases  all  ground,  develops  and  pays  Tribe: 

(a)  Fixed  rent. 

(b)  Fixed  rent  and  percentage. 

(c)  Fixed  percentage  of  gross. 


present.   However,  the  likelihood  of  the  attempt  by  the  state  to  impose 
possessory  income  tax,  corporate  income  tax,  property  tax,  leasehold  in- 
terest tax,  gross  receipt  or  sales  tax,  improvement  tax,  gasoline  and 
cigarette  taxes,  are  high  where  the  corporation  has  no  Indian  identity, 
even  though  the  corporation  is  chartered  by  the  tribe. 

c.   The  State  Chartered  Corporation 

A  corporation  chartered  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Arizona  would  have 
all  the  rights  and  liabilities  of  any  corporation,  however,  such  corpora- 
tion would  be  subject  to  all  federal,  state  and  local  taxes;  therefore, 
the  only  advantage  seems  to  be  autonomy  of  operation,  separate  and  apart 
from  tribal  politics,  and  easier  access  to  private  capital. 

2.   Tribal  Operation 

There  are  four  major  forms  of  tribal  operation. 

Form  One:   The  tribe  develops  the  land  itself  and  either  manages  the  entire 
operation  or  hires  a  professional  manager  to  operate  the  enterprise. 

One  of  the  options  available  to  the  tribe  is  the  employment  of  a  professional 
consultant  management  team  to  advise  it  in  its  business  decisions.   The 
advantages  include  insulation  from  state  and  federal  taxation  and  control 
over  the  entire  enterprise.   The  disadvantages  include  influence  from 
tribal  politics  and  possible  lack  of  expertise  in  managing  such  an  opera- 
tion. 

Form  Two:   The  tribe  develops  an  autonomous  or  semi-autonomous  management 
board.   Here,  the  tribe  may  or  may  not  develop  the  land  itself.  The  Board 
operates  substantially  as  a  private  corporation  for  profit,  however,  since 
it  is  not  a  corporation,  all  profit  passes  to  the  Tribe.   The  Management 
Board  would  have  the  option  of  developing  and  operating  the  business  enter- 
prise itself  or  recommending  that  the  tribe  lease  the  land  to  developers 
and  operators  or  any  combination  of  these  two  alternatives. 

The  Board  obtains  autonomy  from  tribal  politics  by  being  elected  on  a 
revolving  term,  each  director  serving  a  term  of  three  years.   Further 
autonomy  is  achieved  through  a  "Plan  of  Operation"  similar  to  the  Articles 
of  Incorporation  for  a  profit  corporation,  governing  and  authorizing  the 
activities  of  the  Management  Board.   Therefore,  as  long  as  the  Management 
Board  operates  within  the  scope  of  the  "Plan  of  Operation",  its  decisions 
and  actions  are  binding. 

Since  the  Management  Board  is  tribally  owned  and  controlled  and  is  not  a 
corporate  entity,  it  retains  the  same  insulation  from  taxes  as  the  tribe 
would  have  if  it  operated  the  project  directly. 

The  tribe  does  retain  all  the  profit,  does  retain  control  in  that  the 
tribal  council  elects  the  members  of  the  Board  on  a  periodic  basis,  but 
does  not  have  control  of  the  operation  except  for  confirming  leases  which 
the  Management  Board  may  recommend  to  the  tribe  and  loans  made  on  behalf 
of  the  tribe  for  the  development  of  the  project. 
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Form  #3 


(develops) 


Form  #4 


(does  not  develop) 
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Form  Three:   The  tribe  develops  the  entire  project  and  leases  the  entire 
project  either  to  several  individual  operations  or  to  a  single  lessee. 
Here,  the  tribe  loses  complete  control  except  for  the  ability  to  force 
the  lessee  to  pay  rent  and  to  maintain  the  premises  in  certain  prescribed 
conditions. 

Form  Four:   The  tribe  does  not  develop,  but  rather  leases  the  entire  land 
area  to  individual  lessees  or  a  single  lessee,  to  be  developed  at  the 
expense  of  the  lessee,  according  to  a  plan  approved  by  the  tribe  and  made 
a  part  of  the  Lease.   Here,  the  only  control  retained  in  the  tribe  is  the 
ability  of  the  tribe  to  insure  the  payment  of  the  lease  payments  and  " 
indirect  supervision  of  the  development  by  insisting  upon  compliance  with  the 
development  plan  made  part  of  the  lease. 
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VII    MONTEZUMA  COMPLEX  MANAGEMENT 

The  form  of  legal  structure  which  will  economically  most  benefit  the 
Montezuma  Complex  is  a  matter  of  judgment,   A  tribal  enterprise  structure 
would  exempt  the  venture  from  both  state  and  federal  tax  consequences,  but 
might  also  reduce  the  chances  of  commercial  financing  if  that  becomes  neces- 
sary.  On  the  other  hand,  while  a  tribal  chartered  corporation  and  a  state 
chartered  corporation  are  more  attractive  to  private  lenders,  they  are  also 
more  susceptible  to  tax  burdens. 

Other  non-legal  considerations  affect  the  decision  regarding  organiza- 
tion structure.   One  is  the  degree  of  involvement  by  tribal  members.   Man- 
agement of  some  of  the  businesses  is  very  complex.   (Programs  in  restaurant 
management  at  universities  may  take  two  years  or  more) .   While  a  primary 
goal  of  the  complex  is  employment  and  management  development  of  tribal 
members,  that  goal  should  not  be  realized  at  the  risk  of  losing  the  whole 
complex  which  will  operate  marginally  the  first  two  years.   The  greater 
good  in  this  case  is  the  overall  benefit  of  the  entire  tribe  (from  the 
profits  of  a  healthy  organization)  rather  than  the  limited  benefit  of  a 
few. 

AICI  discussions  with  tribal  leadership  and  the  tribal  attorney  indicate 
that  they  are  cognizant  of  the  trade-offs  identified  here.   Based  on  these 
discussions,  we  recommend  that  the  tribe  retain  control  of  the  complex, 
and  develop  and  operate  it  as  a  tribal  enterprise  via  a  semiautonomous 
board.   The  attached  draft  "Plan  of  Operation,"  provides  for  autonomy 
from  tribal  politics,  continuity  in  professional  management,  Indian  par- 
ticipation, and  a  wide  variety  of  latitude  in  management  decisions  while 
ultimate  control  is  retained  by  the  tribe.   It  also  enjoys  the  insulation 
from  tax  consequences. 

What  must  be  kept  in  mind  is  that  the  final  decision  will  be  the  judgment 
of  the  Yavapai-Apache  tribal  council.   At  this  time  the  tribal  leadership 
is  most  concerned  with  the  protection  of  their  investment  as  well  as  the 
trust  status  of  their  land.   The  Management  Board  Plan  of  Action  is  a 
draft  of  the  legal  relationship  between  the  tribe  and  the  enterprise.   The 
final  document  will  have  to  be  the  result  of  a  compromise  between  the 
tribe,  the  complex  financial  backers  and  the  potential  Board  members, 
arrived  at  before  funds  are  committed.   At  that  time  operating  guidelines 
and  policies  for  the  detailed  day-to-day  management  of  the  complex  will 
also  have  to  be  worked  out. 

As  discussed  in  the  following  "Plan  of  Operation"  the  management  positions 
involve  considerable  responsibility  to  the  tribe  on  terms  of  financial  and 
personnel  management.   And  in  a  new  operation  the  management  functions  are 
most  critical.   Under  such  circumstances  both  the  general  manager  and  each 
of  the  operation  managers  should  have  considerable  operating  experience. 
They  can  obtain  this  experience  in  a  number  of  ways,  from  formal  education 
to  OJT.   But  whichever  method  is  chosen,  they  all  involve  a  lengthy  time 
commitment.   Consequently,  one  of  the  first  areas  of  concern  for  the 
Yavapai-Apaches  should  be  the  identification  of  the  complex  managers  and  the 
establishment  of  procedures  to  guarantee  their  operating  competence  before 
the  complex  begins  operations. 
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YAVAPAI  -  AJPACHE  MONTEZUMA  CASTLE 

INTERCHANGE  MANAGEMENT  BOARD 

PLAN  OF  OPERATION 

Section  1:   Name,  location  and  place  of  business 

1.  Yavapai  -  Apache  Montezuma  Castle  Interchange  Management  Board 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  "Management  Board") 

2.  The  principal  place  of  business  and  the  office  of  the  Management  Board 
shall  be  at  Camp  Verde  Reservation,  Arizona,  and  the  post  office  address  of 
the  principal  office  is 

3.  The  Management  Board  may  also  have  offices  at  such  other  places  as  the 
Management  Board  may  from  time  to  time  direct,  or  as  the  operation  of  the 
Management  Board  shall  require. 

Section  2:   Seal 

The  seal  of  the  Management  Board  is  described  as  follows: 

Seal  shall  be  in  the  form  of  a  circle  and  shall 
bear  the  full  name,  "YAVAPAI  -  APACHE  MONTEZUMA 
CASTLE  INTERCHANGE  MANAGEMENT  BOARD"  and  the 
word  "ARIZONA"  and  the  figure 

Section  3:   Duration 

The  duration  of  the  Authority  is  perpetual. 

Section  4:   Purposes 

A.  General.  The  purposes  for  which  the  Yavapai  -  Apache  Montezuma  Castle 
Interchange  Management  Board  is  organized  are  as  follows: 

1.  To  plan  for,  provide,  construct  or  cause  to  be  constructed  buildings 
and  improvements  for  the  economic  development  of  the  real  property  owned 

by  the  Yavapai  -  Apache  Indian  Community,  Camp  Verde  Reservation,  Arizona, 
which  property  is  now  proposed  to  be  used  as  an  excess  to  the  Montezuma 
Castle  National  Monument. 

2.  To  plan,  operate,  manage,  or  provide  for  the  operation  and  management 
of  the  above  mentioned  land  so  as  to  provide  a  fair  and  reasonable  return  to 
the  Yavapai  -  Apache  Indian  Community,  Camp  Verde  Reservation,  Arizona,  and 

to  promote  the  employment  and  training  of  the  members  of  the  Yavapai  -  Apache 
Indian  Community,  Camp  Verde  Reservation,  Arizona. 


B.   Ancillary.   To  do  everything  necessary,  proper,  advisable,  or  conven- 
ient for  the  accomplishment  of  the  purposes  herein  above  set  forth,  and  to 
do  all  things  incidental  thereto  or  connected  therewith,  which  are  not  for- 
bidden by  law,  this  Plan  of  Operation  for  the  Management  Board  and /or  the 
Constitution,  ByLaws  and  Corporate  Charter  of  the  Yavapai  -  Apache  Indian 
Community,  Camp  Verde  Reservation,  Arizona. 

Section  5:   Control  of  Operations 

It  is  intended  that  control  and  operation  of  this  Management  Board  shall  be 
patterned  as  closely  as  is  feasible  on  the  lines  of  a  chartered  public  ser- 
vice corporation  of  similar  magnitude  with  a  Management  Board  comparable  to 
a  Board  of  Directors  of  such  a  corporation. 

Section  6:  Management  Board;  purpose;  duties  and  powers 

A.   Direction  of  purposes  and  exercise  of  powers  by  Management  Board.   Sub- 
ject to  applicable  Federal  and  Tribal  laws  and  regulations,  the  Management 
Board  shall  direct  the  purposes  and  exercise  the  following  powers  and  duties: 

1 .  The  Management  Board  is  delegated  authority  and  responsibility  for 
the  management  and  operation  of  the  real  property  together  with  all  buildings 
and  improvements  thereon  as  set  forth  in  Section  4  hereof. 

2.  The  Management  Board  is  authorized  to  direct  the  operations  to 
accomplish  the  purposes  set  forth  in  Section  4  of  this  Plan  of  Operation  and 
to  exercise  the  powers  set  forth  in  sub-section  B.  below  without  previous 
authorization  or  subsequent  approval  and  all  parties  dealing  with  the 
Management  Board  shall  have  the  right  to  rely  upon  any  action  taken  by  the 
Management  Board  pursuant  to  such  authorization. 

3.  The  Management  Board  shall  exercise  full  power  and  shall  be  re- 
sponsible for  the  custody  and  management,  operation,  inventory  and  main- 
tenance of  all  utilities,  facilities,  buildings,  businesses,  operations  and 
other  activities  concerning  the  management  of  the  business  located  on  the 
land  discussed  in  Section  4  hereof,  the  planning,  constructing  and  opera- 
ting of  all  new  facilities;  and  for  the  taking  of  any  and  all  usual, 
necessary  and  convenient  actions  incidental  thereto  including,  should  it 

be  deemed  advisable  or  desirable,  the  borrowing  of  funds  not  to  exceed 
the  sum  of  Dollars  ($        ) ,  and  the  making  of  contracts 

or  commitments,  exclusive  of  leases,  necessary  to  the  functioning  of  the 
organization. 

4.  The  Management  Board  shall  function  in  much  the  same  capacity  as 
an  elected  Board  of  Directors  of  a  chartered  public  service  corporation, 
and  shall  be  responsible  for  making  investment  decisions,  subject  to  the 
limitations  contained  herein  or  in  any  advance  of  funds;  for  the  establish- 
ment and  maintenance  of  effective  operating  policies;  the  selection  of 
management  personnel;  and  for  continuous  supervision  of  the  performance  of 
the  enterprise  contemplated  by  the  Plan  of  Operation. 


5.  The  Management  Board  shall  exercise  its  authorized  powers  in  the 
best  interests  of  the  Yavapai  -  Apache  Indian  Community,  Camp  Verde  Reser- 
vation, Arizona,  hereinafter  referred  to  as  Tribe,  within  the  limits  of 
responsible  business  judgment  and  with  the  stipulation  that  it  shall  not 
incur  contract  obligations  in  excess  of  the  ability  of  the  Management 
Board  to  make  payment  on  due  date,  or  in  violation  of  this  plan  of  opera- 
tion. 

6.  It  shall  select  from  its  own  membership  a  Chairman  of  the  Board 
and  other  officers;  and  it  shall  adopt  such  rules  as  it  may  determine 
necessary  for  the  orderly  conduct  of  its  business. 

7.  Minutes  of  each  meeting  shall  be  made  available  promptly  after 
each  meeting,  to  the  Tribal  Council  of  the  Yavapai  -  Apache  Indian  Commu- 
nity, Camp  Verde  Reservation,  hereinafter  referred  to  as  Tribal  Council, 
and  such  other  officials  as  may  be  designated  from  time  to  time  by  the 
Tribal  Council. 

8.  Members  shall  be  reimbursed  for  expenses  incurred  in  attending 
its  meetings,  and  the  Board  may,  at  its  discretion,  propose  a  fee  to  be 
paid  to  its  members  (subject  to  approval  of  the  Tribal  Council)  on  a 
per-meeting-attended  or  annual  basis. 

9.  The  Chairman  of  the  Board  shall  make  a  formal  report  to  the 
Tribal  Council  not  less  often  than  annually  and  in  such  report,  shall 
include  a  summary  of  the  budget  which  the  Management  Board  has  approved 
for  the  coming  fiscal  year.   The  Chairman  shall  report  monthly  to  the 
Tribal  Council  as  to  the  general  status  of  this  enterprise. 

10.  It  shall  establish  purchasing  policies  and  procedures,  giving 
usual  and  essential  latitude  to  specified  employees,  but  establishing 
limitations  on  amounts  which  may  be  expended  without  specific  approval 
of  the  Management  Board. 

11.  No  contract  or  other  transaction  between  the  Management  Board 
and  any  one  of  the  members  of  the  Management  Board  or  officers  or 
employees  of  the  Management  Board,  or  between  the  Management  Board  and 
any  corporation,  partnership,  firm  or  other  legal  entity  in  which  one  or 
more  of  the  Management  Board,  or  officer  or  employee  of  the  Management 
Board,  has  an  interest  directly  or  indirectly  shall  be  valid,  for  any 
purpose,  unless  the  entire  interest  of  such  director,  officer  or  employee 
in  such  corporation,  firm  or  other  legal  entity  is  fully  disclosed  to 
the  Management  Board  and  the  proposed  contract  or  transaction  shall  be 
approved,  ratified  or  confirmed  by  the  affirmative  vote  of  at  least  a 
majority  of  the  entire  Management  Board  who  are  not  so  interested. 

12.  The  Management  Board,  in  its  discretion,  may  submit  any  such 
contract  or  act  for  approval  or  ratification  at  any  regularly  called  or 
noticed  meeting  of  the  Tribal  Council;  and  any  contract  or  act  that  shall 
be  approved  or  ratified  by  the  vote  of  the  majority  of  the  Tribal  Council 
shall  be  valid  and  binding  upon  the  parties . 
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13.   The  Management  Board  shall  submit  any  contract  or  act  wherein  a 
Tribal  Officer  or  employee  may  have  an  interest  directly  or  indirectly  in 
the  matter  or  transaction  to  any  regularly  called  or  noticed  meeting  of  the 
Tribal  Council  for  approval.   Any  contract  or  act  that  shall  be  approved  or 
ratified  by  the  vote  of  the  majority  of  the  Tribal  Council  shall  be  valid 
and  binding  upon  the  parties. 

B.   Enumerated  powers.   Subject  to  Tribal  approval  where  required  and 
applicable  Tribal  and  Federal  laws  and  regulations,  and  solely  in  further- 
ance of,  the  limited  purposes  set  forth  in  Section  4  of  this  title,  the 
Management  Board  shall  have  the  following  powers: 

1.  Facilities.   The  Management  Board  shall  exercise  full  authority 
and  shall  be  responsible  for  the  custody,  management  and  operation  of 
the  Tribal  enterprise  set  forth  in  Section  4  hereof,  whether  by  the  means 
of  direct  control,  custody,  management  and  operation  or  by  the  means  of 
management  of  leasehold  interest  granted  by  the  Tribal  Council  to  persons 

or  legal  entities  other  than  the  Management  Board,  including  such  expansions 
and  enlargements  thereof  as  shall  be  authorized;  for  the  planning,  construc- 
tion and  operation  of  additional  buildings,  improvements  and  facilities 
including  the  negotiation  and  execution  of  engineering  and  construction 
contracts  and  for  taking  of  any  and  all  usual,  necessary  and  convenient 
actions  incident  thereto. 

2.  Capacity  to  act.   To  have  the  capacity  to  act  and  to  direct  the 
officers  of  the  Management  Board  to  act  in  the  same  capacity  as  that  of 
natural  persons,  but  to  have  authority  to  perform  only  such  acts  as  are 
necessary,  convenient  or  expedient  to  accomplish  the  purposes  set  forth  in 
Section  4  of  this  title,  and  such  as  are  not  repugnant  to  laws  and  regula- 
tions applicable  to  this  Management  Board. 

3.  To  appoint  officers  and  agents.   To  elect  or  appoint  officers, 
agents,  engineers,  auditors,  and  such  professional  consultants  as  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Board  may  be  needed  from  time  to  time,  and  to  define  their 
duties  and  fix  their  compensation.   The  Management  Board  shall  require  the 
bonding  of  all  officers,  agents  or  employees  responsible  for  the  handling 
or  safeguarding  of  funds,  property  or  other  assets  of  the  Management  Board. 

4.  To  deal  in  personal  property,  generally.    To  acquire  (by  purchase, 
exchange,  lease,  hire  or  otherwise),  hold,  own,  manage,  operate,  mortgage, 
pledge,  hypothecate,  exchange,  sell,  deal  in  and  dispose  of,  either  alone 

or  in  conjunction  with  others,  personal  property,  and  interest  therein  and 
commodities  of  every  kind,  character  and  description  necessary  or  incidental 
to  the  purposes  set  forth  in  Section  4  of  this  title. 

5.  To  deal  in  inventions,  copyrights,  and  trademarks.   To  acquire 
(by  application,  assignment,  purchase,  exchange,  lease,  hire  or  otherwise), 
to  hold,  own,  use,  license,  lease,  and  sell,  either  alone  or  in  conjunction 
with  others,  the  absolute  or  any  partial  or  qualified  interest  in  and  to 
inventions,  improvements,  letters  patent  and  applications  therefor,  licenses, 
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formulas,  privileges,  processes,  copyrights  and  applications  therefor,  trade- 
marks and  applications  therefor,  and  trade  names,  and  that  title  of  all  such 
acquisitions  shall  be  taken  in  the  name  of  the  Tribe. 

6.  To  execute  guaranties.  To  make  any  guaranty  respecting  indebtedness, 
interest,  contracts  or  other  obligations  lawfully  entered  into  by  or  on  behalf 
of  the  Management  Board,  to  the  extent  that  such  guaranty  is  made  in  pursuance 
of  the  purposes  set  forth  in  Section  4  of  this  title,  provided  that  no  such 
guaranty  in  excess  of  Dollars  and  No/100  ($        )  Dollars 
shall  be  made  without  the  prior  written  approval  of  the  Tribal  Council. 

7.  Depository.   To  designate  and  approve  all  depositories  used  for  the 
deposit  of  funds  of  the  Management  Board. 

8.  To  make  contracts.  To  enter  into,  make,  perform  and  carry  out  or 
cancel  and  rescind,  contracts  for  any  lawful  purpose  pertaining  to  its 
business  necessary  incidental  to  the  purposes  set  forth  in  Section  4  of 
this  title,  including  the  negotiation  of  contracts  subject  to  R.S.  $2103, 
25  U.S.C.  S81  (1964),  which  shall,  as  therein  provided,  become  effective 
only  upon  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

9.  To  approve  budgets.  To  give  initial  approval  to  annual  Management 
Board  budgets,  and  to  take  final  approval  action  with  reference  to  the  use 
of  funds  under  the  exclusive  control  of  the  Management  Board  for  operating 
and  capital  addition  purposes. 

C.  Ancillary  powers.  To  have  and  exercise  all  powers  necessary  or  conven- 
ient to  effect  any  or  all  of  the  purposes  for  which  the  Management  Board  is 
organized. 

D.  No  construction  of  powers  as  purposes.   The  powers  enumerated  herein 
shall  not  be  construed  as  purposes  but  the  Yavapai  -  Apache  Montezuma  Castle 
Interchange  Management  Board  shall  have  and  exercise  such  powers  solely  in 
furtherance  of,  but  not  in  addition  to,  the  limited  purposes  set  forth  in 
Section  4  of  this  title. 


Section  7:   Indemnification  of  officers,  employees  and  members  of  the  Manage- 
ment Board 

The  Yavapai  -  Apache  Montezuma  Castle  Interchange  Management  Board  shall  indem- 
nify any  officer,  employee  or  member  of  the  Management  Board  or  former  officer, 
employee  or  member  of  the  Management  Board,  or  any  person  who  may  have  served 
at  its  request  as  an  officer,  employee  or  member  of  the  Management  Board,  against 
reasonable  expenses  actually  and  necessarily  incurred  by  him  in  connection  with 
the  defense  of  any  action,  suit  or  proceeding  in  which  he  is  made  a  party  by 
reason  of  being,  or  having  been  such  officer,  employee  or  member  of  the  Manage- 
ment Board  except  where  a  majority  of  the  Management  Board,  consisting  only  of 
directors  not  seeking  indemnification,  shall  determine  in  good  faith  (a)  that 
such  person  did  not  act,  fail  to  act  or  refuse  to  act  willfully  or  with  gross 
negligence  or  with  fraudulent  or  criminal  intent,  and  (b)  that  any  legal  fees 
paid  or  any  settlement  made  is  reasonable;  or  except  where  a  majority  of  the 


Management  Board,  consisting  only  of  directors  not  seeking  indemnification, 
shall  determine  in  good  faith  that  such  employee  was  acting  beyond  the  scope 
of  his  employment.   The  Management  Board  shall  also  reimburse  to  any  officer, 
employee  or  member  of  the  Management  Board  reasonable  costs  of  settlements 
of  any  such  action,  suit  or  proceeding  if  it  shall  be  found  by  a  majority  of 
the  Management  Board  other  than  directors  involved  in  the  matter  of  controversy 
that  it  is  in  the  best  interest  of  the  Tribe  that  such  settlement  be  made  and 
that  (a)  such  person  did  not  act,  fail  to  act  or  refuse  to  act  willfully  or 
with  gross  negligence  or  with  fraudulent  or  criminal  intent,  and  was  not  guilty 
of  negligence,  and  (b)  that  any  legal  fees  paid  or  any  settlement  made  is 
reasonable. 

Section  8;   Membership  on  Board;  qualification;  term  of  office 

A.  Number.   The  Management  Board  shall  consist  of  nine  (9)  persons,  all  of 
whom  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Tribal  Council. 

B.  Qualification.   The  members  of  the  Management  Board  shall  be  called 
directors,  and  shall  have  the  following  qualifications: 

1.  At  least      (  )  of  the  directors  shall  be  members  of  the  Tribe 
who  speak  English  and  who  have  sufficient  education  and  experience  to  qualify 
them  for  learning  business  practices  and  procedures  and  making  sound  business 
and  management  judgments. 

2.  At  least  (  )  directors  shall  be  persons  having  not  less  than 
ten  (10)  years'  experience  in  business  management  of  substantial  character 
and  at  least  (  )  of  such  persons  shall  have  had  such  experience  in  the 
management  and  operation  of  shopping  centers  or  tourist  oriented  businesses. 

3.  No  employee  in  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  shall  be  a  member  of 
the  Board. 

C.  Term  of  office.   Directors  shall  be  elected  for  the  following  terms  of 
office  and  shall  hold  office  until  the  qualification  and  selection  of  their 
successors : 

1.  The  initial  Management  Board  shall  be  appointed  for  a  period  of  one 
year  or  until  their  successors  have  been  appointed  and  qualified.  Directors 
shall  be  eligible  for  reappointment. 

2.  Beginning  the  second  year,  the  directors  shall  be  selected  and 
designated  by  the  Tribal  Council  in  three  (3)  groups,  the  first  group  of 
three  (3)  to  serve  one  (1)  year,  the  second  group  of  three  (3)  to  serve 
for  two  (2)  years,  and  the  third  group  to  three  (3)  to  serve  for  three  (3) 
years.   Thereafter,  the  Tribal  Council  shall  annually  elect  three  (3)  members 
to  the  Management  Board  for  a  term  of  three  (3)  years. 

Section  9:  Removal 

Any  member  of  the  Management  Board  may  be  removed  by  the  Tribal  Council  after 
a  majority  of  the  Management  Board  recommends  said  removal  wherein  in  the 
Board's  best  judgment,  the  best  interests  of  the  Management  Board  shall  be 
served  by  such  removal. 
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Section  10:   Resignation  and  Vacancies 

Any  member  of  the  Management  Board  may  resign  at  any  time  by  giving  written 
notice  to  the  Chairman  and  Secretary  of  the  Management  Board  and  to  the 
Tribal  Council.   Resignations  shall  become  effective  at  the  time  specified 
in  said  notice  and  unless  otherwise  specified  therein,  the  acceptance  of  such 
resignation  shall  not  be  necessary  to  make  it  effective.  Any  vacancy  on  the 
Board  because  of  death,  resignation,  removal,  or  any  other  cause  shall  be 
filled  for  the  unexpired  portion  of  the  term  by  the  Tribal  Council. 


Section  11:   Meetings  of  Board 

A.  Annual  meeting.   The  annual  meeting  of  the  Management  Board  shall  be 
held  at  ,  on  the     day  of  of  each  and  every 
year  at  the  principal  place  of  business,  or  at  such  other  place  as  the  Board 
shall  fix,  commencing  with      .  No  notices  shall  be  required  for  annual 
meetings. 

B.  Regular  meetings.   The  Management  Board  shall  meet  at  least  quarterly 
upon  notice  fixing  the  time  and  place. 

C.  Special  meetings.   Special  meetings  of  the  Board  may  be  held  upon  notice 
given  by  the  Chairman,  or  Secretary,  or  by  any  three  (3)  members  of  the  Board, 
at  such  place  as  the  Board  shall  direct  or  as  shall  be  fixed  by  the  notice. 

D.  Notice. 

1.  Notice  of  meetings  stating  the  time  and  date,  shall  be  given  in 
writing  by  letter,  telegram  or  radiogram  properly  addressed  to  each  member 
according  to  the  latest  available  Management  Board  records,  not  later  than 
five  (5)  days  nor  more  than  thirty  (30)  days  immediately  preceding  the 
meeting,  excluding  the  day  of  the  meeting. 

2.  Notice  may  be  waived  in  writing  signed  by  all  members  entitled 

to  such  notices;  whether  before  or  after  the  time  stated  therein,  and  such 
waiver  shall  be  deemed  equivalent  to  the  giving  of  such  notice.   Attendance 
of  any  member  at  the  special  meeting  shall  constitute  a  waiver  of  notice. 

E.  Quorum.   Seven  (7)  members  of  the  Management  Board  shall  constitute  a 
quorum  for  the  transaction  of  any  business.   The  act  of  the  majority  of  the 
member  present  and  voting  at  a  meeting  at  which  a  quorum  is  present  shall 
be  the  act  of  the  Board. 


Section  12:   Executive  Committee 

A.   Designation  of  committee.   The  Management  Board,  by  resolution  duly 
adopted,  may  designate  four  (4)  members  of  the  Board,  two  of  whom  shall 
be  members  of  the  Tribe,  to  constitute  an  Executive  Committee.   Following 
such  designation  of  Executive  Committee  membership  or  a  modification  thereof, 
the  Management  Board  shall  give  prompt  notice  in  writing,  to  the  Tribal 
Council.   The  designation  of  such  Executive  Committee  and  the  delegation  of 
the  authority  herein  granted,  shall  not  operate  to  relieve  the  Management 
Board,  or  members  thereof,  of  any  responsibility  imposed  upon  it,  or  him,  by 
law  or  this  Plan  of  Operation.   No  member  of  the  Executive  Committee  shall 
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continue  to  be  a  member  thereof  after  he  ceases  to  be  a  member  of  the  Management 
Board.   The  Management  Board  shall  have  the  power  at  any  time  to  increase  the 
number  of  members  of  the  Executive  Committee,  to  fill  vacancies  thereon,  to 
change  any  member  thereof,  and  to  change  the  functions  or  to  terminate  the  exis- 
tence thereof. 

B.  Powers  of  the  Executive  Committee.   During  the  intervals  between  meetings 
of  the  Management  Board,  and  subject  to  such  limitations  as  may  be  required  by 
resolution  of  the  Management  Board,  the  Executive  Committee  shall  have  and  may 
exercise  such  authority  as  may  be  delegated  by  the  Board. 

All  minutes  of  meetings  of  the  Executive  Committee  shall  be  submitted  to 
the  next  succeeding  meeting  of  the  Management  Board  for  approval. 

C.  Procedure,  meetings.   A  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee  shall  be 
elected  by  the  Management  Board  from  among  the  members  of  the  Executive  Commit- 
tee and  shall  preside  at  meetings  of  the  Executive  Committee  and  perform  all 
duties  incident  to  the  office  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee,  and 
such  other  duties  as,  from  time  to  time,  may  be  assigned  to  him  by  the  Manage- 
ment Board  or  the  Executive  Committee.   The  Secretary  of  the  Management  Board 
shall  keep  a  record  of  the  acts  of  the  Executive  Committee  and  its  proceedings. 
In  the  absence  of  the  Secretary,  the  Chairman  of  the  Management  Board  shall 
designate  a  person  to  act  in  said  capacity. 

D.  No  individual  authority.  The  members  of  the  Executive  Committee  shall  act 
only  as  a  committee,  and  the  individual  members  shall  have  no  power  as  indivi- 
duals . 

E.  Notice.   Notices  of  all  meetings  of  the  Executive  Committee  shall  be  given 
by  the  Chairman,  the  Secretary,  or  any  member  thereof,  in  the  manner  provided 
in  Section  11  D. ,  and  may  be  waived  as  therein  provided. 

F.  Quorum.   The  presence  of  not  less  than  three  (3)  members  shall  be  necessary 
to  constitute  a  quorum  for  the  transaction  of  business  and  the  act  of  the 
majority  of  the  members  present  and  voting  at  a  meeting  at  which  a  quorum  is 
present  shall  be  the  act  of  the  Committee. 

Section  13:  Principal  officers 

The  principal  officers  of  the  Management  Board  shall  consist  of  the  following: 

1.  Chairman  of  the  Management  Board  and  Chairman  of  the  Executive 
Committee,  which  positions  may  be,  but  need  not  be,  held  by  the  same  person. 

2.  Secretary  and  a  Treasurer,  who  need  not  be  members  of  the  Management 
Board  or  of  the  Executive  Committee. 

The  Management  Board,  in  its  discretion,  may  appoint  such  other  officers  or 
employees  as  it  may  deem  advisable,  provided,  however,  that  a  general  manager, 
if  any,  shall  not  be  a  member  of  the  Management  Board. 


Section  14:  Powers  and  duties 

All  officers  and  agents  of  the  Management  Board  shall  have  the  following 
duties  and  such  other  duties  as  may  be  determined  by  resolution  of  the 
Management  Board,  not  inconsistent  with  this  Plan  of  Operation. 

1.  The  Chairman  of  the  Board.   The  Chairman  of  the  Management  Board  shall 
be  chosen  from  among  the  members  of  the  Board,  shall  preside  at  all  meetings 
of  the  Board  if  present,  and  shall,  in  general,  perform  all  duties  incident 
to  the  office  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  and  such  other  duties  as,  from 
time  to  time,  may  be  assigned  to  him  by  the  Management  Board.   If  a  Vice 
Chairman  is  elected,  he  shall  act  in  the  capacity  of  the  Chairman  in  the 
absence  of  the  latter,  and  shall  discharge  any  other  duties  designated  by 
the  Chairman. 

2.  The  Secretary.   The  Secretary  shall  keep,  or  cause  to  be  kept,  the 
minutes  of  the  meeting  of  the  Management  Board  and  the  Executive  Committee. 
He  shall  see  that  all  notices  are  duly  given  in  accordance  with  provisions 
of  this  Plan  of  Operation.  He  shall  be  custodian  of  the  seal  and  records, 
and  in  general,  shall  perform  all  duties  incident  to  the  office  of  the 
Secretary,  and  such  other  duties  as  may,  from  time  to  time,  be  assigned  to 
him  by  the  Management  Board,  the  Chairman,  or  the  Executive  Committee. 

3.  The  Treasurer.   The  Treasurer  shall  be  the  financial  officer  of  the 
Authority  and  shall  have  charge  and  custody  of,  and  be  responsible  for,  all 
funds  in  such  banks,  trust  companies,  or  other  depositories  as  shall  have 
been  approved  by  the  Management  Board.   He  shall  receive  and  give  receipts 
for  monies  due  and  payable  to  the  Management  Board  from  any  source  whatsoever; 
and,  in  general,  shall  perform  all  duties  incident  to  the  office  of  the 
Treasurer  and  such  other  duties  as,  from  time  to  time,  may  be  assigned  him 

by  the  Management  Board,  the  Chairman,  or  the  Executive  Committee.   The 
Treasurer  shall  render  to  the  Chairman  and  the  Board  whenever  the  same  may 
be  required,  an  account  of  all  his  transactions  as  Treasurer  and  of  the 
financial  condition  of  the  Management  Board.   He  shall,  at  the  expense  of 
the  Management  Board,  give  a  bond  for  the  faithful  performance  and  discharge 
of  his  duties  in  such  amount,  so  conditioned,  and  with  such  surety  or  sureties 
as  the  Management  Board  may  require. 

4.  General  Manager.   In  the  event  the  Management  Board  determines  that  a 
general  manager  should  be  employed,  such  general  manager  shall  be  the  principal 
operating  executive  for  the  Management  Board  and  shall  have  direction  of  such 
parts  of  the  actual  operations  of  the  enterprise  as  the  Management  Board  may 
designate.   He  shall  be  responsible  to  the  Management  Board  as  a  principal 
operating  executive  of  a  public  service  corporation  normally  would  be.  He  shall 
render  reports  to  the  Board  and  perform  all  other  functions  and  duties  specified 
in  Section  19  of  this  title  for  the  general  manager. 

Section  15:   Election;  term  of  office,  qualification 

The  officers  with  the  exception  of  the  general  manager,  if  any,  shall  be  chosen 
annually  by  the  Management  Board  at  its  annual  meeting,  or  as  soon  after  such 
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annual  meeting  as  newly  appointed  directors  shall  have  qualified.   Each  officer 
shall  hold  office  until  his  successor  is  chosen  and  qualified,  or  until  his 
death,  or  until  he  shall  have  resigned,  or  shall  have  been  removed  in  the 
manner  provided  herein. 

Section  16;   Removal 

Any  officer  of  agent  elected  or  appointed  by  the  Board  may  be  removed  by  the 
Management  Board  whenever,  in  its  judgment,  the  best  interest  of  the  Management 
Board  will  be  served  thereby,  but  in  the  absence  of  dereliction  in  duty, 
negligence  or  malfeasance  in  office,  or  any  other  good  cause  shown,  such  removal 
shall  be  without  prejudice  to  the  contract  rights,  if  any,   of  the  persons  who 
are  removed. 

Section  17:   Resignations;  vacancies 

Any  officer  may  resign  at  any  time  by  giving  written  notice  to  the  Management 
Board,  or  to  the  Chairman,  or  Secretary,  such  resignation  shall  take  effect  at 
the  time  specified  "therein,  and,  unless  otherwise  specified  therein,  the  accept- 
ance of  such  resignation  shall  not  be  necessary  to  make  it  effective.   Any 
vacancy  in  any  office  because  of  death,  resignation,  removal,  or  any  other  cause 
shall  be  filled  for  the  unexpired  portion  of  the  term  in  the  manner  prescribed 
herein  for  the  election  or  appointment  to  such  office. 

Section  18;   Other  officers  and  agents 

The  Management  Board  may  appoint  such  other  officers  and  agents  as  it  deems 
necessary  or  expedient,  and  may  determine  the  duties  of  them,  as  well  as  the 
terms  of  their  holding  office. 

Section  19:   General  Manager;  functions;  duties 

A.  The  General  Manager,  if  any,  may  be  employed  under  a  written  employment 
contract  and  shall  be  responsible  to  the  Management  Board. 

B.  The  function  of  a  General  Manager  shall  be  analogous  to  that  of  the 
president  of  a  public  service  corporation.   He  shall,  among  other  things,  execute 
the  general  policies  formulated  by  the  Management  Board  and  organize  the 
operation  of  the  Management  Board  into  departments  each  with  its  own  specific 
duties  and  responsibilities. 

C.  He  shall  exercise  his  best  judgment  in  the  determination  of  the  ways  and 
means  by  which  general  policy  set  forth  by  the  Management  Board  is  to  be 
effectuated. 

D.  He  shall  be  the  active,  operating  executive  of  the  Management  Board  and 
shall  prepare  plans  and  annual  budgets;  and  make  suggestions  as  to  policies  and 
any  proposals  for  improvements. 
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E.  He  shall  have  the  full  authority  and  control  over  all  employees  of  the  Manage- 
ment Board  and  shall  be  responsible  for  all  department  heads  of  other  executives 
carrying  out  their  assignments. 

F.  He  shall  be  responsible  for  the  general  supervision  of  the  performance  of 
staff  in  respect  to  all  such  matters  as  conformance  to  approved  budgets,  stand- 
ards, programs  inspection,  cost  control,  employee  relations  and  in-service 
training. 

G.  He  shall  render  regular  reports  to  the  Board  and  perform  all  other  duties 
and  functions  specified  in  the  Plan  of  Operation  for  the  General  Manager. 

H.  He  shall  be  furnished  with  ample  transportation  and  shall  be  reimbursed 
for  any  personal  expenses  he  may  incur  in  carrying  out  his  responsibilities. 

I.   The  General  Manager  shall  employ  competent  department  heads  for  the  usual 
functional  responsibilities  for  each  department. 

Section  20;  Accounting;  fiscal  year 

A  modern  accounting  system  shall  be  established  and  installed  by  a  reputable 
consulting  firm  in  conformity  with  accounting  principles  generally  accepted 
in  the  utility  operation  field.   Financial  and  operating  statements  shall  be 
provided  to  the  Tribal  Council,  and  the  Management  Board  not  less  often  than 
quarterly.   The  accounting  system  shall  insure  the  availability  of  information 
as  may  be  necessary  to  comply  with  Federal,  State,  and  Tribal  regulatory 
requirements.  Use  of  automatic  data  processing  shall  be  encouraged  wherever 
possible.   The  fiscal  year  of  the  Management  Board  shall  be  from  July  1  to 
June  30. 


Section  21;   Records;  inspection;  audits 

The  books,  records  and  property  of  the  Management  Board  shall  be  available 
for  inspection  at  all  reasonable  times  by  authorized  representatives  of  the 
Tribe  and  Tribal  Council  and  by  representatives  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior.   The  accounts  and  records  of  the  Management  Board  shall  be  audited 
at  the  close  of  each  fiscal  year  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  Section 
6  B.,  copies  of  such  audit  reports  shall  be  furnished  to  the  parties  receiving 
copies  of  the  financial  and  operating  statements  and  to  the  Tribal  Council. 

Section  22;   Insurance 

Insurance,  including  liability,  adequate  and  sufficient  to  protect  the  interests 
of  the  United  States  and  the  Tribe  from  losses  by  fire  or  other  disaster  shall 
be  carried  on  all  property  of  the  Management  Board  and  Tribe. 
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Section  23;   Rates  and  charges 

A.   The  Management  Board  shall  adopt  rates  and  charges  for  the  operation  of  the 
project,  provided,  however,  that  rates  and  charges  with  reference  to  leases  and 
any  other  contract  which  must  be  ratified  by  the  Tribal  Council  shall  be 
advisory  only. 


The  Tribal  Council  of  the  Yavapai  -  Apache  Indian  Community,  Camp  Verde 
Reservation,  Arizona,  hereby  certifies  and  affirms  that  at  a  meeting  duly 
noticed  it  reviewed  the  "Plan  of  Operation"  set  forth  hereinabove  and  hereby 
affirms  and  ratifies  such  "Plan  of  Operation". 

Dated,  this  day  of  ,  1973. 


LAND  USE  PLAN 


A.  Land  Use  Background 

Preparation  of  a  land  use  plan  for  the  proposed  complex  took  into  con- 
sideration the  following  principal  factors: 

1.  Classification  by  market  imperatives  (classification) 

2.  Site  boundaries 

3.  The  freeway  traveler 

4.  Site  topography 

5.  Importance  of  interchange  feeder  road  to  the  development 

B.  Classification  By  Market  Imperatives 

The  types  of  facilities  proposed  for  study  are  all  related  in  their 
dependence  on  the  highway  traveler  as  the  primary  market  source.   They 
differ  in  certain,  significant  ways,  however,  and  have  been  grouped  accord- 
ingly as  follows: 

1.  Freeway  Commercial  - 

Gas  stations,  fast  food  or  drive-through  type  facilities  and  convenience 
markets  which  can  substantially  enhance  their  business  volume  by  direct 
highway  exposure  and  the  proper  presentation  of  their  services  to  persons 
who  would  not  otherwise  leave  the  freeway  at  the  interchange  make  up  this 
group . 

Another  means  is  proposed  to  attract  travelers  who  might  otherwise  not 
exit  at  the  Montezuma  Castle  Interchange  —  highway  rest  area  type  facility 
with  ramadas,  toilet  facilities,  etc.   These  facilities  can  become  econo- 
mically feasible  through  dual  utilization  as  services  for  the  recreational 
vehicle  campground  development  but  have  been  grouped  with  freeway  occupan- 
cies because  of  their  requirement  for  exposure. 

2 .  Tourist  Commercial  - 

The  proposed  motel,  restaurant,  cocktail  lounge,  arts  and  crafts  facili- 
ties, museum,  information  center  and  Montezuma  Castle  holding  station  com- 
prise his  grouping.   Although  freeway  interchange  motel  developments 
frequently  depend  on  transient  traffic  for  business  and  therefore  require 
maximum  visibility  from  the  freeway,  this  proposed  facility  is  contemplated 
as  a  destination  facility  —  the  distance  from  Phoenix  to  Flagstaff  is  148 
miles  and  is  too  short  to  attract  the  typical  traveling  overnight  guest 
for  whom  statistics  indicate  a  spacing  of  300  miles  to  be  practical.   From 
a  promotional  point  of  view,  however,  it  is  wise  to  consider  a  degree  of 
freeway  visibility.   This  grouping  has  been  made  principally  as  a  matter 
of  operational  convenience.   Taking  into  consideration  that  the  various 
facilities  complement  one  another  in  terms  of  use  by  both  motel  guests  and 
those  visiting  the  National  Monument  who  have  committed  themselves  to  the 
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expenditure  of  from  one  to  three  hours,  this  grouping  is  referred  to  as 
tourist  commercial. 

3.  Campground  Use  - 

Recreational  vehicle  campgrounds  require  reasonable  freeway  exposure  and 
are  expected  to  depend  in  more  or  less  equal  measure  on  (1)  transient 
traffic  and  (2)  weekend  vacationers  for  business.   Both  high  density  over- 
night facilities  as  well  as  low  density  extended  stay  facilities  have  been 
contemplated  in  the  study. 

Recreational  and  neighborhood  commercial  uses  are  recommended  for  future 
development  although  they  are  not  included  in  this  evaluation.   Both  are 
expected  to  be  natural  extensions  of  the  development  as  it  becomes  per- 
manently established. 

4.  Recreational  Use  - 

A  large  recreational  area  which  might  include  a  golf  course,  tennis  courts, 
a  small  lake,  an  Indian  village,  outdoor  amphitheater  and  other  aspects 
of  a  public  park. 

5.  Neighborhood  Commercial  - 

Retail  facilities  depend    for  business  not  only  on  tourist  trade  but, 
in  addition,  on  local  traffic  as  well.   These  facilities  should  likely  be 
limited  to  boutique-oriented  uses  such  as  those  listed  in  the  zoning 
ordinance  in  order  that  the  integrity  of  the  entire  project  be  retained. 

C.  Site  Boundaries 

Though  land  use  normally  is  governed  by  many  variables  with  respect  to 
external  development  activities,  in  part  generated  by  the  interchange 
activities  themselves,  such  variables  are  less  a  factor  of  business  in  this 
instance  due  to  the  fixed  nature  of  the  site  boundaries.   The  west  boundary 
of  the  site  is  presently  being  developed  as  high  grade  airport-residential 
development;  the  north  boundary  is,  of  course,  a  freeway.   The  east  boundary 
is  to  remain  in  the  possession  of  the  Forest  Service.   The  Yavapai-Apache 
tribe  intends  to  acquire  two  smaller  parcels. of  land,  now  comprising  the 
south  boundary,  which  are  designated  for  withdrawal  as  an  extension  to  the 
development  proper  and  has  instituted  option  procedures  to  that  end.   The 
boundaries  of  the  development  then  will  remain  quite  distinct  without  un- 
controlled influences  affecting  the  project.   Green  belt  buffer  zones  are 
indicated  as  a  means  of  separating  the  project  site  from  adjacent  uses. 

D.  The  Freeway  Traveler 

As  stated  in  other  portions  of  this  study,  traffic  passing  the  proposed 
Montezuma  Castle  Interchange  is  made  up  of  approximately  80%  in-state  ve- 
hicles and  20%  out-of-state  vehicles.   Obviously,  a  large  proportion  of 
the  out-of-state  vehicles  choose  to  stop  at  the  Montezuma  Castle  National 
Monument  and  they  do  comprise  a  significant  share  of  the  350-400  automobiles 


visiting  the  monument  on  the  average  day.   This  traveler  can  be  expected 
to  continue  to  exit  from  the  freeway  at  the  location  of  the  proposed  site. 
The  in-state  traveler,  however,  whether  he  be  on  business  or  heading  to 
or  from  central  and  northern  Arizona  vacation  country,  does  not  presently 
stop  at  this  location.   High  visibility  of  convenience  facilities  mentioned 
above  is  vital  in  order  to  entice  these  persons  off  the  high-speed  freeway. 
Assurance  through  name  identification  and  ready  visual  observation  of  easy 
egress  and  re-entrance  routes  are  essential  to  effective  marketing  of  these 
facilities. 

E.  Site  Topography 

The  proposed  site  is  in  a  rather  difficult  location  in  terms  of  visi- 
bility.  The  traveler  from  the  south  will  become  aware  of  the  site  after 
rounding  a  curve  only  500  yards  before  he  reaches  the  exit.   The  traveler 
from  the  north  has  a  similar  experience  in  coming  over  a  hill  1000  yards 
to  the  north.   The  site  proper  is  in  a  swale  between  two  hills.   The  exist- 
ing roadway  running  away  from  the  highway  through  the  site  and  approximately 
bisecting  it  is  between  60  and  80  feet  below  elevations  at  the  outside 
edges  of  the  site. 

In  order  to  obtain  maximum  visibility  for  freeway  commercial  uses  which 
depend  to  a  great  extent  on  impulse  exiting  by  the  traveler,  high  ground 
should  be  utilized.   To  the  greatest  possible  extent,  high  ground  has  been 
assigned  to  freeway  commercial  and  recreational  vehicle  campground  facilities. 
Topography  also  influences  the  land  use  plans  in  an  internal  way.   It  is 
felt  by  the  planners  that  less  imposition  will  be  placed  on  the  creation  of 
a  pleasant  environment  for  the  motel  and  recreational  uses  by  locating  them 
beneath  the  rim  of  the  property  where  campground  facilities,  a  somewhat  dis- 
orderly use,  have  been  placed.   The  campground  facilities  will  serve  as  an 
additional  buffer  zone  from  external  development. 

F.  Interchange  Feeder  Road 

This  all  important  road  which  will  exist  as  the  only  access  to  the  Montezuma 
Castle  National  Monument  is  the  artery  carrying  the  life  blood  of  the 
development.   It  is  essential,  therefore,  that  this  road  pass  through  every 
important  commercial  use  on  the  project  site.   The  plans  reflect  this  con- 
sideration.  Schematic  designs  not  only  indicate  the  roadway  passing  through 
these  facilities,  but,  make  every  effort  to  slow  traffic  and  cause  the 
traveler  to  leave  his  car. 

G.  Conclusions 

The  land  use  plan  incorporated  herein  is  schematic  in  nature  and  reflects 
attention  in  a  general  way  to  the  need  for  proper  coordination  of  the  various 
considerations  which  must  be  recognized  as  vital  to  success. 

The  relatively  small  land  area  involved  and  commensurate  limited  opportunities 
for  expansion  has  enabled  the  planner  to  become  far  more  definitive  in  actual 
building  designs. 
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IX   ZONING  REGULATIONS 


A.  General  Information 

The  zoning  ordinance  vehicle  as  envisioned  by  this  study  and  as  it  relates 
to  the  specific  74.89  acres  to  be  used  for  the  proposed  tourism  complex 
development  will  represent  a  protection  for  the  tribe  and  Park  Services 
against  improper  use  of  that  land.   For  that  reason  it  is  proposed  that 
the  tribal  council  be  empowered  to  act  in  the  capacity  of  a  "zoning  com- 
mission" where  the  development  site  is  concerned. 

The  entire  74.89  acres  should,  in  effect,  be  of  one  use  in  zoning  terms, 
that  of  a  "tourism  development"  as  is  indicated  on  land  use  plans  in 
another  part  of  this  study.   It  is  recommended  that  the  land  use  plans 
become,  in  more  formalized  versions,  a  part  of  the  proposed  zoning  ordinance. 

The  zoning  ordinance  should  concern  itself  principally  with  such  matters  as 
the  promotion  of  the  public  interest,  health,  comfort,  convenience,  safety 
and  general  welfare  of  the  Yavapai-Apache  Indian  community.   Authority  is 
conferred  on  Arizona  communities  to  use  zoning  under  Title  IX,  Chapter  IV, 
Article  VI,  Sections  I  through  VI,  Arizona  Revised  Statutes. 

Zoning  ordinances,  in  court  tests,  have  been  required  to  meet  the  follow- 
ing basic  stipulations:   (1)   Treat  uses  within  the  same  district  uniformly, 
(2)   Follow  a  reasonable  basis  for  classifying  particular  areas  differently 
from  others,  (3)   Cover  an  entire  jurisdictional  area,  and  (4)   Be  reason- 
able in  application  of  regulations  to  individual  properties. 

The  following  detailed  zoning  ordinance  should,  in  its  final  form,  be 
enacted  by  resolution  of  the  tribe  and  should  include  means  for  enforce- 
ment, appeals  procedures,  etc.,  and  should  be  incorporated  as  a  part  of  a 
broader  zoning  ordinance  to  cover  the  entire  Camp  Verde  Yavapai -Apache 
Reservation,  which,  though  in  discontiguous  parcels,  comprises  the  "entire 
jurisdictional  area"  cited  above. 

B.  Zoning  Ordinance 

The  intent  of  this  ordinance  is  to  provide  for  a  well-designed  retail 
shopping  and  tourism  development  laid  out  and  developed  as  a  unity  according 
to  an  approved  plan. 

1.   Regulations 

a.   General  Restrictions.   Unless  otherwise  specifically  provided  in 
this  section,  the  following  restrictions  shall  apply  to  this  development: 

(1)  All  commercial  uses  shall  be  restricted  to  closed  buildings 
excepting  parking  lots  and  certain  service  stations  and  convenience  good 
operations.   Accessory  uses  may  be  conducted  out  of  doors  subject  to  site 
plan  approval.   Only  the  normal  pump  island  services  shall  be  permitted  as 


outdoor  service  station  operations  and  only  drive-through  lanes  and 
approved  outdoor  eating  facilities  shall  be  permitted  for  convenience 
food  service. 

(2)  Any  lighting  shall  be  placed  so  as  to  reflect  the  light 
away  from  adjacent  residential,  motel  or  campground  uses.   No  noise, 
odor  or  vibration  shall  be  emitted  so  that  it  exceeds  the  general  level 
of  noise,  odor  or  vibration  emitted  by  uses  outside  the  boundaries  of 
the  development.   Such  comparison  shall  be  made  at  the  boundary  of  the 
development. 

(3)  Customary  accessory  uses  shall  be  permitted  only  when 
they  are  clearly  incidental  to  the  primary  use.   No  accessory  use  or 
uses  may  employ  a  use  of  floor  space  having  a  total  in  excess  of  ten 
(10)  per  cent  of  the  floor  space  of  the  primary  use.   No  accessory  use 
shall  operate  at  hours  when  the  primary  use  is  closed. 

An  accessory  use  shall  not  include  any  manufacturing  except  custom  hand- 
crafting of  wearing  apparel  or  personal  accessories  for  direct  retail 
sale  to  the  user. 

b.   Permitted  Uses 

(1)  All  residential  district  uses  are  prohibited. 

(2)  Any  of  the  following  uses  may  be  permitted  as  a  part  of  the 
development  only  when  the  site  plan  and  design  have  been  approved  by  the 
council  as  provided  under  Section  5  hereof: 

Antique  shop 

Art  Gallery,  commercial  sales 

Artists  supplies,  retail 

Bank  and  trust  companies 

Book  sellers 

Camera  Shops 

Candy  shops,  retail 

Charitable  institution 

Cigar  stores 

Clothing,  retail  sales 

Crockery  sales,  retail 

Curio  shops 

Delicatessens 

Drive-in  restaurant 

Drugs,  retail  sales 

Dry  goods 

Electric  light  and  power  company  offices 

Florists,  retail  sales 

Gas  companies'  offices 

Gas  stations 

Gift  shops 

Golf  course 

Groceries,  retail  sales 

Hardware,  retail  sales  (new) 

Health  food  products,  retail  sales 


Hobby  good  stores 

Ice  Cream  shops 

Indian  goods,  retail  sales 

Interior  decorators,  display,  retail  sales  and  fabrication,  custom 

Jewelers,  retail  sales  and  repairs 

Leather  goods  shops 

Libraries 

Liquor,  package  retail  sales 

Magazine,  retail  sales 

Motel,  may  include  restaurant,  cocktail  lounge,  newsstand  and 

other  services  customarily  accessory  thereto 
Notions,  retail  sales 

Offices  for  professional  or  administrative  use 
Parking  lots,  customer 
Pharmacy 

Photographer,  commercial  studios 

Photographic  equipment  and  supplies,  retail  sales 
Picture  framing,  custom 
Pottery,  retail  sales 
Private  clubs  and  lodges 
Restaurants 
Service  stations 
Sporting  goods,  retail  sales 
Stationers,  retail  sales 
Teaching  of  fine  arts 
Tennis  courts 
Theaters 

Toys,  retail  sales 
Trailer  campgrounds 
Travel  bureaus 
Variety  stores,  retail 
Weaving,  handicraft,  custom 


2.   Yard,  Height  and  Area  Requirements 

a.  No  building  shall  exceed  a  height  of  forty-eight  (48)  feet  ex- 
cluding elevator  shafts,  mechnical  units  or  other  like  uses,  unless  approved 
by  the  council. 

b.  All  the  buildings  on  a  site,  as  shown  on  the  site  plan  thereof, 
as  provided  in  paragraph  5  of  this  ordinance,  shall  not  cover  an  aggregate 
area  of  more  than  twenty-five  (25)  per  cent  of  the  area  of  such  site. 

c.  All  buildings  shall  be  located  at  a  distance  of  not  less  than 
twenty-five  (25)  feet  from  any  boundary  of  the  site  on  which  the  same  are 
situated.   No  building  shall  be  located  at  a  distance  of  less  than  one 
hundred  (100)  feet  from  the  boundary  of  any  residential  district. 

d.  Where  the  development  boundary  is  contiguous  to  the  boundary  of 
any  residential  district,  there  shall  be  provided  a  belt  of  landscaping 
along  the  site  boundary  which  shall  be  planted  and  maintained  in  accordance 


with  the  requirements  of  the  site  plans  as  provided  ^n  paragraph  5  of  this 
ordinance. 

e.   Commercial  uses  permitted  as  outdoor  uses  shall  he  enclosed  within 
a  wall  or  fence  of  such  material,  construction  and  height  so  as  to  com- 
pletely conceal  from  observation  all  operations  conducted  within  such  wall 
or  fence,  except  campgrounds,  customer  parking,  service  stations  and 
drive-in  operations.   The  requirements  as  to  such  wall  or  fence,  supple- 
mented by  such  landscaping  as  may  be  necessary  to  accomplish  any  of  the 
purposes  of  this  ordinance  shall  be  specified  by  the  council  as  a  part  of 
its  action  on  the  site  plan  as  provided  in  paragraph  5  of  this  ordinance. 

4.    Signs 

The  following  regulations  shall  apply  to  all  signs  displayed  for  observa- 
tion from  outside  a  building,  whether  displayed  on  or  within  a  building,  or 
in  a  free-standing  situation, 

a.  Signs  shall  be  limited  to  those  (1)  identifying  uses  conducted  in 
the  development,  or  (2)  necessary  for  directional  purposes,  or  (3)  used 

to  advertise  the  lease  of  the  real  property  or  building  on  which  displayed, 
or  (4)  identifying  the  tourism  complex  by  name  or  symbol  only. 

b.  The  total  allowable  area  of  all  use  identification  signs  on  any 
building  elevation  of  a  business  establishment  shall  be  determined  by 
permitting  one  (1)  square  foot  of  sign  area  for  each  horizontal  lineal 
foot  of  building  wall  upon  which  the  sign  or  signs  are  to  be  located.   In 
addition,  for  each  increment  of  ten  (10)  feet  of  elevation  height  over 
fifteen  (15)  feet  or  for  each  building  story  over  one  (1) ,  whichever  per- 
mits the  greater  amount  of  sign  area,  there  shall  be  allowed  an  additional 
two-tenths  (0.2)  of  a  square  foot  of  sign  area  for  each  horizontal  lineal 
foot  of  such  increment  of  building  wall  or  walls  of  the  elevation  upon 
which  the  sign  or  signs  are  to  be  located. 

c.  In  addition  to  the  above,  one  or  more  signs  identifying  the  develop- 
ment may  be  provided  on  the  following  basis: 

(1)  The  tourism  complex  may  have  one  or  more  identification 
signs  with  a  total  aggregate  area  of  three  hundred  (300)  square  feet. 

(2)  Such  identification  sign  or  signs  may  be  freestanding  or 
attached  to  the  fact  of  the  building. 

(3)  Identification  signs  (a)  shall  not  exceed  one  hundred  fifty 
(150)  square  feet  in  area  for  each  face  of  such  sign,  and  (b)  shall  not  be 
located  so  that  the  bottom  of  the  sign  is  closer  than  ten  (10)  feet  to  the 
ground,  nor  the  top  more  than  fifty  (50)  feet  above  the  ground  and  (c) 
shall  not  be  located  closer  than  five  hundred  (500)  feet  in  a  straight  line 
from  each  other. 

d.  The  total  allowable  area  of  all  signs  advertising  the  lease  of 
real  property  or  building  shall  not  exceed  two  hundred  (200)  square  feet, 


but  no  single  such  sign  shall  exceed  one  hundred  (100)  square  feet.  Such 
signs  shall  not  exceed  a  height  of  twenty-five  (25)  feet  and  shall  not  be 
exhibited  on  the  property  for  a  period  exceeding  one  (1)  year. 

e.  For  the  purposes  of  this  ordinance,  the  sign  area  allowed  by  sec- 
tions b,  c  and  d  above,  shall: 

(1)  For  freestanding  letters  be  computed  by  taking  the  area 
enclosed  within  the  two  smallest  rectangles  needed  to  completely  encompass 
each  work  or  insignia  of  the  sign. 

(2)  For  signs,  other  than  freestanding  letters,  be  computed- by 
taking  the  total  area  of  the  facing  or  the  total  area  within  the  outer 
edge  of  any  existent  border  of  the  sign. 

f.  All  signs  shall  be  fixed  and  shall  not  be  audible.   No  illumina- 
tion shall  be  intermittent,  flashing  or  scintillating  nor  shall  any  sign 
or  illumination  be  revolving  or  animated.   No  sign  shall  have  moving  parts 
including  banners,  pennants  or  devices  set  in  motion  by  movement  of  the 
atmosphere. 

g.  No  wall  mounted  sign  shall  project  out  from  a  wall  or  face  of  a 
building  more  than  two  (2)  feet  nor  project  above  the  roof  line  of  the 
portion  of  the  building  to  which  such  sign  is  affixed. 

Service  stations  shall  be  limited  to  one  (1)  square  foot  of  sign  area  for 
each  lineal  foot  of  road  frontage  occupied  by  said  use.   Where  a  service 
station  located  has  frontage  on  two  or  more  roads,  only  one  (1)  road  frontage 
may  be  used  to  determine  allowable  sign  area.   In  no  case  shall  the  total 
area  of  all  signs  for  any  one  service  station  exceed  one  hundred  fifty  (150) 
square  feet. 

h.   All  signs  shall  conform  at  all  times  to  such  requirements  as  to 
size  and  location  within  the  foregoing  limitations  as  may  be  specified  as 
a  part  of  the  action  by  the  council  on  the  site  plans  and  design  of  the 
development,  as  provided  by  paragraph  5  of  this  ordinance. 

5.    Site  Plan  and  Design  Approval 

Since  planning  and  design  considerations  are  of  vital  importance  to  initial 
and  continuing  success  of  the  development  and  since  the  development  is 
located  in  close  proximity  to  other  uses,  no  use  shall  be  made  of  the  site 
until  site  plan  and  building  design  drawings  have  been  approved.   This  re- 
quirement shall  exist  both  for  initial  development  as  well  as  all  subse- 
quent construction  which  might  occur. 

a.    Factors  to  be  considered.   The  action  of  the  council  on  any  site 
plan  may  include  the  requirements  of  landscaping,  fences,  walls  and  other 
features  deemed  necessary  to  further  the  purposes  of  this  ordinance  and  such 
features  shall  be  provided  and  maintained  during  the  continuance  of  any 
use  to  which  they  are  appurtenant.   The  following  factors  may  be  considered 


prior  to  the  approval  of  any  site  plan: 

(1)  The  location  and  area  of  main  and  accessory  buildings  on 
the  site  and  in  relation  to  each  other. 

(2)  The  number  and  arrangement  of  parking  spaces  and  traffic 
circulation  areas  and  the  adequacy  and  manner  of  the  lighting  thereof. 

(3)  The  relationship  between  the  off-street  parking  areas  and 
points  of  ingress  and  egress  and  the  traffic  circulation  both  within  and 
without  the  site. 

(4)  The  provision  of  adequate  off-street  loading  and  service 
facilities. 

(5)  The  provision  for  proper  facilities  for  the  accumulation 
and  disposal  of  garbage  and  trash. 

(6)  The  provision  of  fences,  walls  and  landscaping  and  the  pro- 
vision of  facilities  and  manner  of  maintenance  thereof. 

(7)  The  relationship  of  the  number,  size  and  location  of  signs. 

(8)  Such  other  factors  as  may  be  necessary  to  secure  and  pro- 
tect the  public  health,  safety,  comfort,  convenience  and  general  welfare. 

b.  Special  Factors  for  Uses  Permitted  under  Bib,  of  this  Section 

(1)  The  relationship  of  the  location  of  buildings  and  open 
areas  to  the  uses  located  outside  the  site  and  the  general  pattern  of 
development  in  the  vicinity. 

(2)  The  relationship  between  the  uses  and  the  off-street  parking 
areas  and  traffic  circulation  both  within  and  without  the  site. 

c.  The  council  shall  hold  a  public  hearing  on  the  site  plan  or  plans 
and  design  drawings  and  may  require  changes  thereon  and  approve  or  disap- 
prove said  plan  or  plans. 

d.  The  hearings  before  the  council  for  a  site  plan  shall  be  held  only 
after  the  property  concerned  has  been  posted  for  at  least  one  (1)  week 
prior  to  such  hearing. 

e.  Upon  approval  of  a  site  plan  or  design  drawings  by  the  council,  a 
signed  copy  thereof  shall  be  filed  with  the  tribal  secretary. 

f.  When  the  holder  of  an  approved  site  plan  or  design  drawing  deter- 
mines that  an  extension  of  time  is  necessary  or  that  a  modification  of  the 
site  plan  or  design  drawing  or  stipulations  would  provide  for  a  more 
appropriate  or  more  practicable  development  of  the  site,  he  may  apply  for  an 
amendment  of  site  plan  or  design  drawing  or  stipulations  by  filing  an  appli- 
cation for  such  amendment.   The  application  shall  be  made  in  the  tribal 
office  on  a  form  provided  therefor. 
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ANALYSIS  OF  ENVIRONMENTAL  CONSIDERATIONS 


The  following  data  is  set  forth  as  prescribed  in  EDA  Transmittal  #17.02-2 
of  3/8/72,  "EDA  Program  Implementing  Section  102(2)  (C)  of  the  National 
Environmental  Policy  Act  of  1969,"  Appendix  A. 


A.   Project  Description 

The  proposed  tourism  complex  is  described  at  length  in  other  sections  of 
this  study.   The  project  will  be  located  at  the  off-ramp  of  the  soon  to 
be  constructed  Montezuma  Castle  Interchange  and  stands  between  that  Inter- 
change and  the  Montezuma  Castle  National  Monument. 

The  proposed  project  will  be  open  for  public  use;  therefore,  Arizona  State 
law  gives  jurisdiction  for  environmental  control  to  the  Arizona  State 
Department  of  Health  as  follows: 

1.  For  air  pollution  -  Division  of  Air  Pollution  Control,  Environmental 
Health  Services. 

2.  For  water  -  Division  of  Water  Quality  Control,  Environmental  Health 
Services. 

3.  For  solid  waste  -  Division  of  Sanitation,  Environmental  Health  Services. 

The  proposed  project  will  also  receive  assistance  and  follow  the  regula- 
tions of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Public  Health,  Indian  Health  Service. 


B.   Description  of  Area 

A  complete  description  of  the  area  of  the  project  site  including  proposed 
land  use  maps  is  incorporated  as  a  part  of  the  feasibility  study.   The 
physical  effect  of  the  project  on  the  area  will  be  as  follows: 

1.  To  convert  the  land  use  from  inactive  (save  for  a  county  road  pre- 
sently bisecting  the  site  from  north  to  south)  scrub  covered  high  desert 
to  public  use,  and 

2.  To  place  building  construction  and  paving  on  the  presently  vacant 
site.  Alternatives  to  the  proposed  project  would  include  not  constructing 
it. 

The  site  will  become  valuable  due  to  its  key  location  and  further  since 
the  Forest  Service  routinely  selected  it  for  withdrawal  from  the  public 
domain,  it  must  be  assumed  that  whether  or  not  the  proposed  tourism  com- 
plex occurs,  development  of  the  land  most  certainly  will.   In  view  of 
this  fact  it  is  suggested  that  development  under  the  control  of  Federal 
agencies  can  be  accomplished  in  a  more  responsible  manner  in  terms  of 
the  environment. 
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C.   Effect  of  Project  on  Air  Quality 

1.  The  project  will  use  electricity  as  its  sole  energy  source  (natural 
gas  is  not  available  at  the  site)  and  will  therefore  emit  no  gaseous  waste. 

2.  Odors  which  occur  from  the  project  will  be  limited  to  those  exhausts 
from  the  proposed  restaurant/kitchen  use. 

3.  No  smoke  is  anticipated. 

4.  Dust  from  the  project  can  come  from  two  sources: 

a.  That  from  construction,  and 

b.  That  from  automobile  traffic 

All  construction  with  respect  to  dust  must  be  governed  by  the  regulations 
of  the  Division  of  Air  Pollution  Control,  Environmental  Health  Services. 

All  roads  and  parking  areas  must  be  hard-surfaced  in  order  to  minimize 
generation  of  dust  from  traffic. 

5.  Exhaust  emissions  for  the  area  will  be  increased  as  a  result  of  the 
project,  principally  due  to  the  imposition  of  urban  emission  factors  due 

to  slow  moving  traffic  in  lieu  of  rural  emission  factors  for  highway  traffic. 
The  following  table  is  included  to  indicate  the  differences  between  urban 
and  rural  emissions. 

EMISSION  FACTORS  FOR  GASOLINE-POWERED 

MOTOR  VEHICLES 

EMISSION  FACTOR  RATING:   A 

Emissions  g/mi 

Carbon  monoxide 

Urban  80 

Rural  45 
Hydrocarbons 

Evaporation  1.8 

Crankcase  0.32 

Exhausts 

Urban  8.5 

Rural  6 

Nitrogen  oxides  (N0X  as  N02)  5.75 

Particulates  0.3 

Sulfur  oxides  (S02)  0.18 

Aldehydes  (HCHO)  0.36 

Organic  acids  (acetic)  0.13 

The  Division  of  Air  Pollution  Control  states  that  such  exhaust  emissions 
project  effects  have  not  to  date  been  considered  as  significant  for  accept- 
ance or  rejection  of  a  project  in  terms  of  environmental  impact. 


D.  Effect  of  Project  on  Water  Quality  and  Quantity 

1.  No  industrial  waste  will  be  involved  for  the  proposed  project.   The 
system  for  waste  disposal  must,  however,  be  designed  in  accordance  with 
the  requirements  of  the  Arizona  State  Department  of  Health,  Division  of 
Water  Quality  Control  and  of  the  United  States  Public  Health  Service. 
These  agencies  have  observed  the  site  of  the  proposed  project  and  have 
determined  that  no  problems  should  be  anticipated  if  a  proper  stabili- 
zation pond  is  constructed.  A  letter  from  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare,  Public  Health  Service,  has  been  attached  to  this 
study  as  an  exhibit  with  comments  from  various  officials  and  experts  in 
the  affected  area.   No  waste  will  be  discharged  directly  into  any  water 
course. 

2.  The  site  will  depend  on  wells  for  its  water  supply.   The  U.S.  Public 
Health  Service  has  determined  that  potable  water  is  available  at  the  site 
location  in  sufficient  quantities  as  to  pose  no  problems  for  either  the 
site  or  the  surrounding  environment.   The  exhibit  referred  to  above  dis- 
cusses this  matter. 

E.  Effect  of  Project  on  Solid  Waste  Disposal 

Solid  waste  in  the  form  of  trash,  particularly  from  restaurant  and  food 
service  operations,  will  be  generated  by  the  project.   Disposal  of  this 
solid  waste  will  pose  no  problem,  however,  in  that  adequate  trash  collec- 
tion is  available  in  Camp  Verde  and  a  sanitary  land  fill,  approved  by  the 
Division  of  Sanitation,  Environmental  Health  Service,  also  exists  in  Camp 
Verde  with  adequate  capacity  to  serve  the  project. 

F.  Effect  of  Project  on  Natural  Features 

There  are  no  wild  life  refuges,  wooded  or  forested  areas,  scenic  areas, 
recreational  areas  or  wet  lands  near  the  project  site.   An  historical  site, 
Montezuma  Castle  National  Monument,  does  exist  1-h   miles  to  the  southeast, 
however,  and  is  the  principal  reason  for  the  anticipated  economic  viability 
of  the  proposed  project.   The  environmental  effect  of  the  proposed  pro- 
ject on  the  historical  site  will  be  beneficial;  it  is  the  intent  of  the 
National  Park  Service  to  utilize  the  location  of  the  proposed  project  as  an 
information  center  and  a  holding  station  for  traffic  which  is  near  the 
point  of  saturation  at  the  Monument.   This  intent  is  consistent  with  the 
program  of  the  Park  Service  to  eliminate  uncontrollable  crowds  on  park 
property  by  monitoring  the  flow  of  traffic. 

G.  Effect  of  Project  on  Noise  Levels,  Glare, 
Vibrations  and  Visual  Appearance 

1.  Slow  moving  automobile  traffic  at  the  proposed  site  will  increase 
the  noise  level  somewhat;  however,  since  the  site  is  immediately  adjacent 
to  1-17  the  degree  of  increased  noise  would  be  minor  as  compared  to  that 
generated  by  freeway  traffic. 

2.  Creation  of  glare  will  be  limited  to  building  and  automobile  window 


glass.   No  large  expanses  of  window  glass  are  Indicated. 

3.  Vibrations  will  not  occur  as  a  result  of  the  project. 

4.  The  visual  appearance  of  the  site  will  be  affected  as  indicated 
in  the  schmetic  drawings  incorporated  as  a  part  of  this  feasibility 
study. 

H.   Effect  of  the  Project  on  Radiation  Levels  -  None. 

I.   Changes  in  Traffic  Patterns 

It  is  anticipated  that  traffic  in  the  area  will  be  significantly  increased 
following  construction  of  the  proposed  interchange.   Traffic  projections 
are  cited  in  other  areas  of  this  study.   The  project  will  tend  to  increase 
the  number  of  automobiles  exiting  from  the  freeway,  but  the  exact  amount 
of  that  increase  cannot  be  determined.   Furthermore,  over  a  period  of  time 
the  construction  of  the  complex  will  generate  additional  commercial 
activity.   However,  it  is  expected  that  the  project  will  not  in  any  signi- 
ficant way  increase  the  total  number  of  travelers  on  1-17.   Basic  traffic 
patterns  in  areas  surrounding  the  site  will  not  be  affected  by  the  pro- 
ject.  The  project  must  be  planned  to  handle  traffic  loads  effectively  in 
terms  of  safety  and  congestion. 
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1972 

Membership 

Business 

and 

Professional  Directory 

Verde  Valley 
Chamber  Of  Commerce 


•  Jerome      86331 

.  Clarkdale      86324 

•  Cottonwood      86326 

•  CornviHe      86325 

•  Camp  Verde      86322 

•  Lake  Montezuma      86336 

•  Rimrock      86335 

•  Sedona-Red  Rock      8633* 


Address:     P.  O.  Box  412 

Cottonwood,  Arizona      86326 

Telephone    634-2912 


APPLIANCES 

&  SERVICE 

Pete's  Val   Verde  Sales  & 

Services 

Pete  Minter 

Box  457 

320  S.  U.S.  Hwy  89A 

Cottonwood 
Authorized     Electric     & 
Appliance 

C.    "Bud"  Willcutt 

Box  1335 

1037  N.  Main  St. 

Cottonwood 


AUTOMOBILE  DEALERS 
Allred  Chevrolet,  Pontiac, 
Otds 

Larue  Alfred 

Box  158 

737  S.   U.S.  Hwy.  89A 

Cottonwood 

Vincent  Ford-Mercury 
Sales 

Tom  Vincent 

Box  787 

1516    E.    Cottonwood    St. 

Cottonwood 

AUTO  REPAIRS 

Art's  Auto  Repairs 
Art  Morrow 


Haywood  Auto  Body  Shop 
John  E.  Gross 
Box  577 

720  N.  Main  St. 
Cottonwood 

AUTOMOBILE  SUPPLIES 
&   ACCESSORIES 

Western  Auto  Supply 
1.0    Starner 


BANKING  INSTITUTIONS 

First  National  Bank 
Bill  Mune,  Mgr. 
Box  308 
816  N.  Main  St. 

Cottonwood 


Valley  Natii 


Ming  us  Concrete 

Lyle  Price 

Box  458 

321  S.  6th  Street 

Cottonwood 
Verde    Concrete    Products 

Larry  Brundick 

Box  871 

Corner  ot  6th  &  Cot- 
tonwood 

Cot+onwood 
Verde     Valley      Lumber 

Don  McDonald,  Mgr. 


CATALOG  SALES 

Verde  Valley  Sears 

Burton   "Bill"   Cameron 

Box  1425 

1017  Main  Street 

Cottonwood 

CATTLE  COMPANIES 
Coconino  Cattle  Co. 

Duane    Miller,  Foreman 

Star  Route 

Sedona 

CLOTHING  STORES 

Flair  Sportswear 
Jerry  Taylor 
Box  429 

Fort  Verde  Center 
Camp  Verde 


Robinson's 

Bob  Robinson 

Box  68 

928  N.  Main  St. 

Cottonwood 
S-Bar-S  Ranchwear 

James  Shepard 

Box  126 

901  N.  Main  Street 

Cottonwood 
Valley  Clothing 

Marjorie  Willett 

Box  325 

907  N.  Main  St. 

Cottonwood 

COCKTAIL  LOUNGES 

10-12  Cocktail  Lounge  & 
Pkg.  Liquors 

Matt  Pecharich 

Box  494 

910-912  Main  St 

Clarkdale 


CONTRACTORS-GENERAL 

J.      B.      Bullard      Con- 
struction Co. 

J.  B.  Bullard 

Box  338 

6th  Street  &  Head 

Camp  Verde 
A.  J.  Stadelman 

Star  Route  Box  16 

10J6  E.  Mingus  Ave. 

Cottonwood 


CREDIT  BUREAUS 
Credit    Bureau    of     Cot- 
tonwood 

Richard  Block 

Box  638 

1008  N.  Main  Street 

Cottonwood 

DAIRY 

Verde  Lea  Dairy 
Ernest  Dipple 
Box  400 
Camp  Verde 

DRUG  STORES 

Camp  Verde  Pharmacy 

Shirley  Brown 

Box  367 

Center  of  Town 

Camp  Verde 
Cottonwood  Drug 

Bill  Merow 

Box  7 

1002  N.  Main  St. 

Cottonwood 
Vista  Pharmacy 

Ken  Hackett 

Box  1505 

680  E.  Mingus  Ave. 

Cottonwood 

DRY  CLEANERS 

Jim's     Drive- In     Cleaners 
Jim  Bray 
Box  1028 

42  S.  U.S.  Hwy  89A 
Cottonwood 

DUST  MOP  &  RUG 

SERVICES 

Canyon    State    Service    & 

Supply 

Ray  Smith 

Box  1442 

826  N.  Main  St. 

Cottonwood 
Dust  Tex  Mop  Service 

Jim  Knights 

9205  N.  10th  Ave. 

Phoenix,    85021 

FEED,  SEED  &  FARM 
SUPPLY  STORES 
Cottonwood    Feed   &   Seed 

Pat  Patterson 

Box  98 

1  E.  U.S.  Hwy  89A 

Cottonwood 

FLORISTS  &  NURSERIES 
Casa  de  Flowers 

Jim  B-iddle 

Box  1197 

157  S.   U.S.   Hwy  89A 

Cottonwood 
Verde  Floral 

Don  Calvert 

Box  727 

323  E.   U.S.   Hwy  89A 

Cottonwood 
Verde  Thumb  Nursery 

Jerry  Hamlin 

Box  110  Rt.  3 

S,  Main  &  Salt  Mine  Road 

Camp  Verde 


FURNITURE  STORES 
Big  John's  of  the  Valley 

John  Boyd 

357  S.  Main 

Cottonwood 
Charles  &  Lillians  House 
of  Furniture 

Charles  Van  Gorder 

Box  456 

921  N.  Main  St. 

Cottonwood 
GIFT  SHOPS 
Frank's  Gift  Shop 

Helen  Clark 

Box  452 

55  S.  Highway  89A 

Cottonwood 
The  Shop  Unusual 

Doug  Kell 

Box  66 

39  Main  St. 

White  Hills  Indian  Arts 
Vera  Sturges 
Box  iaa 

Across  from   Wingfields 
Camp  Verde 

GROCERIES  8. 

GENERAL 

MERCHANDISE 

Casey's    Corner    8.     Shell 

Gasoline 

Casey  Schwab 

Star  Rt. 

Corner  Page  Springs  Rd 

8.  Cornville  Rd 

Cornville 
Fairway     Foods.     Inc. 


OQS   ,"' 


i  St. 


Clarkdale 

Camp  Verde 

Jim  Ziemkowski 

Fort  Verde  Center 

Camp  Verde 
Vaughn's  General  Store 

Lee  Vaughn 

Box  373 

25  W.  Zu-i  Way 

Lake  Montezuma 

HARDWARE  STORES 

Reddell  Hardware 

John  Reddell 

Box  705 

Across   from    Ft.    Verde 

Center 

Camp  Verde 
Verde  Hardware 

Bob  Weiss 

Box  67 

918  N.  Main  St. 

Cottonwood 

HEALTH  FOODS 

Ida's  Health  Haven 
Bert  Powell 


This  listing  includes  only  those  progressive  business  and  professio 


rently  paid  up  member 
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HISTORICAL   SOCIETIES 
Jerome  Historical  Society 

Peggy  Mason,  President 

Box  1S6 

Mine  Museum 

Jerome 

HOSPITALS 

Marcus      J.       Lawrence 
Memorial  Hospital 

Roland     Wilpitz. 

Administrator 

Box  548 

202  S.  Main  St. 

Cottonwood 

INSURANCE 
Farmer's    Insurance 

Jack  Young 

Box  281 

804  N.  Main 

Cottonwood 

LAUNDRY        &         DRY 

CLEANING 

Maytao.  Highlander  Center 

Peter  Hofstra 

Box  1075 

Fort  Verde  Center 

Camp  Verde 

LAUNDRY      &       LINEN 
SUPPLY 

Clarkdale  Laundry  &  Linen 
Supply 

James  L.  Cook 

Box  515 

District  3 

Clarkdale 


Cottonwood  Division 

George  Boltz,  Mgr. 

Box  427 

S.  6th  St. 

Cottonwood 
Phoenix        Division 
American  Cement 

John  Conway,  Mgr. 

Box  428 

Plant  Site 

Clarkdale 

MINING  COMPANIES 

Phelps- Dodge  Corp. 
U.V.  Branch 
John  McMillan,  Mgr. 
Box  215 
300  Level 
Jerome 


MOTELS 


Alamo    Motel    8,     Shep's- 
Liquors 

Don  Finch 

Box  1062 

M»3  N.  Main 

Cottonwood 
The        Copper        Strand 
Residence  Hotel 

Ermine  L.  He.tt 

Box  176 


»#  the  Chamber  of  Commerce. 


Fort  Verde  Motel 

Herb  Lovett 

Box  626 

Main  St. 

Camp  Verde 
The  Hi -Ho  Motel 

Ed  Roske 

Box  838 

541  S.   U.S.  Hwy.  89A 

Cottonwood 
The  View  Motel 

Lloyd  Nuttall 

Box  86 

818  S.  U.S.  Hwy.  89A 

Cottonwood 

NEWSPAPERS  & 
PRINTING 

The  Verde  Independent 
Eugene  Marten 
Box  517 

116  S.   U.S.  Hwy  89A 
Cottonwood 

NEWS  STANDS 
Clarkdale  News  Stand 

Ed    8.    Dorothy    Starkey 

Box  162 

911  Main  St. 

Clarkdale 

OPTOMETRIST 

George  T.  Geiler,  O.D. 
Box  217 

1514  E.  Apache  St. 
Cottonwood 

PETROLEUM 

DISTRIBUTORS 

Mobil     Oil  Bramsen 

Distributors 

Phillip  Bramsen 

Box  326 

303  N.   U.S.   Hwy  89A 

Cottonwood 
Standard    Oil    Distributors 

George  Christensen 

Box  485 

E.  Main 

Clarkdale 
Texaco,  Incorporated 

J.  O.  Vance 

Box  518 

Bulk  Ptant 

Clarkdale 


Arizona  Discoveries 

George  Kennedy 

Box  925 

217  Main  Street 

Jerome 
The  Photo  Lab 

Don  Barrows 

Box  398 

1006  N.  Main  St. 

Cottonwood 

PHYSICIANS  & 
SURGEONS 

Charles  Bill,  M.D. 
Marcus  J.  Lawrence 
Memorial  Hospital 

Box' 548 

202  S.  Main  Street 

Cottonwood 


Daniel  Bright,  M.  D. 
Marcus     J      Lawrence 
AAemorial  Hospital 
Box  548 

202  S.  Main  Street 
Cottonwood 

RADIO  STATIONS 
KVIO  Rad.o 
Dyane  Kirby 


REAL  ESTATE 
DEALERS 
Barker  Realty 

Bob  Barker 

Box  159 

Main  Street 

Camp  Verde 
Beaver    Creek    Develop- 
ment 

Emil  Mongini 

J.  A.  Selna 

Box  35 

Jerome 
Blackburn's       Lazy-R-Bar 
Realty 

R.  H.  Blackburn 

Box  338 

832  N.  Main  St. 

Cottonwood 
Clarkdale  Realty,  Inc. 

M.  O.  Lindner 

Box  8 

Main  St. 

Clarkdale 
Consolidated  Mortgage 

Verde  Lakes  Estates 

Manny  Singer 

808  E.  Camelback 

Phoenix,    85014 


Cornville  Road 

Cornville 
Gray  Realty 

Jim  Gray 

Box  65 

1511  E.  Mingus  Ave. 

Cottonwood 
Lower  Oak  Creek   Estates 

Mike  Alexander 

Cornville 
Mabery  Associates 

Chuck  Mabery 

Box  965 


Bob  Mann  Realty 
Bob  Mann 
Box  606 
21  W.  Lane 
Camp  Verde 

Montezuma  Investments  & 
Realty 

Box  1177 

Fort  Verde  Center 

Camp  Verde 


Pa; 


de     Corporation 
Ralph  B'jrgbacher 
Camp  Verde  or 
3121   North  3rd  Ave. 
Phoenix.     85013 


Queen  Creek  Development 

Verde  Village 

Box  1508 

Highway     279  Cot- 

tonwood or 

3443  N.  Central    Ave. 

Phoenix,    85012 
Robinson  Realty 

Gordon  Robinson 

Box  297 

(McGuireville) 

Lake  Montezuma 
Sexton       Insurance-Real 
Estate  Agency 

T.  L.  Sexton 

Box  8 

824  N.  Main 

Cottonwood 
George  Thomas  Realty 

Box  488 

812  N.  Main  St. 

Cottonwood 
Western  Investments 

Herb  Lovett 

Box  626 

S.  Main  St. 

Camp  Verde 

RESTAURANTS 

A  &  W  Root  Beer  Drive- In 

Don  Loisy 

Box  864 

322  S-  U.S.  Hwy  89A 

Cottonwood 
Alfredo  at  Bueno's 

Altredo  Gutierrez 

Box  937  Jerome 

12th  St.  &  U.S.  Hwy  89A 

Cottonwood 
Amigo's  Inn 

Robert  Jaurequi 

Box  426 

U.S.  Highway  89A 

Bridgeport 

Cottonwood 
Kemerling's    Dairy    Queen 

Lloyd  Kemerling 

Box  1072 

102  S.  U.S.  Hwy  89A 

Cottonwood 
Lake    Montezuma    Golf    & 
Country  Club 

Great  Southwest  Land  & 

Cattle  Corp. 

Tom  Cornwall,  Mgr. 

462  S.  Montezuma    Ave. 

Lake  Montezuma 
Valley     View     Restaurant 

Lois     Hall     8.     Werner 

Meyer 

Box  767 

Corner  of  Arnold  &  Main 

Camp  Verde 

SAVINGS  &  LOANS 

Yavapai    Savings   8i    Loan 
Claudia  Zeek 


SERVICE       STATIONS 
(AND  REPAIRS) 

Cottonwood  66 

Reese  Dixon 

550  E.  Highway  89A 

Cottonwood 
Pasco  Mustang  Service 

J.  L.  Everett 

836  East  Hwy  89A 

Cottonwood 


Earl  Rasmussen 

Box  697 

530  U.S.  Hwy  89A 

Cottonwood 

TELEVISION       (CABLE) 

Cable   Com    General,    Inc. 
Allen  Graves,  Mgr. 
Box  186 

1018  N.  Main  St. 
Cottonwood 

TELEVISION  SERVICE  & 

REPAIRS 

Jerry's     T.V.     Service     & 

Jerry  Kinman 

Box  872 

1020  N.  Main 

Cottonwood 
THEATRES 
Rialto  &   Valley   Drive   In 

Salyer  Theatres 

Box  518 

918  Main  Street 

Cottonwood 

TIRE  MARTS 

Cottonwood  Tire  Mart 

O.   R.   "Rusty"  Verretto 

Box  368 

221  N.  Highway  89A 

Cottonwood 
TRAILER  PARKS 
Motor   Inn    Mobile     Home 
Park 

Fred  Ball 

321  N.  16th  St. 

Cottonwood 
Turquoise   Triangle   Camp 

Elmore  Roberts 

Star  Rt.  Box  64 

Highway         89A         — 

Bridgeport 

Cottonwood 

TRAILER  SALES 

Iowa    Farm    Boys    Trailer 

Sales 

Bill  Channon 

(McGuireville) 

Box  151 

Rimrock 

TRANSPORTATION 

A.T.  &  S.F.  Railway 

Tom  C.  Cooka,  Agent- 
Box  97 

Railroad  depot 

Clarkdale 
Cement  Transporters,  Inc. 

Glen  Langford,  Mgr. 

Box  816 

Cement  Plant  Road 

Clarkdale 
Tavasci     Brothers     Trans- 
portation, Inc. 

Paul  &  John  Tavasci 

Box  296 

Clarkdale 
Western     Gillette     Inc.. 
Arizona  Division 

P.  O.  Box  50607 

Tucson,  Az.  85703 

or      Contact      Tavasci 

Brothers 


TRUST  COMPANIES 
Arizona     Title    &     Trust 
Company  of  Yavapai 

Virgie  Brown,  Mgr. 

Box  1446 

14  W.  Pinal 

Cottonwood 
Transamerica    Title    In- 
surance Co. 

Phineas  Walsh,  Mgr. 

Box  127 

806  N.  Main  St. 

Cottonwood 

UTILITIES 

Arizona    Public    Service 

Company 

Arvin  Small,  Mgr. 

Box  307 

1045  N.  Main 

Cottonwood 
Camp  Verde  Water  System 

J.  B.  Bullard 

Box  338 

6th  Street  &  Head 

Camp  Verde 
Cottonwood    Water    Works 

Ersel  Garrison 

Box  97 

1028  N.  Main  St. 

Cottonwood 
Mountain    Bell    Telephone 
Company 
Robert  Clough,  Mgr. 
Box  218 
17  E.  Pinal  St. 

Cottonwood 


Soutt 


Gas 


Company 
Gordon  A.  Howell,  Mgr. 
Box  157 
1526  E.  Aspen  St. 
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Don  Taylor 

Box  247 
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Cottonwood 


Cotronwood 
Henry  Barbarick 

Box  648 

Cottonwood 
Mr.  Charles  E.  Bil 

Box  323 

Clarkdale 
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Box  995 

John  Muretic 

Box  266 

Cottonwood 
Frank  E.  Snider 

Box  906 

Cottonwood 
Ben  B.  WHson 

Box  323 

Camp  Vtrde 
Herb  Young 

Box  171 

Clarkdale 


APPENDIX  II 


DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH.  EDUCATION.  AND  WELFAF 


PUBLIC   HEALTH    SERVICE 
HEALTH   SERVICES  AND   MENTAL   HEALTH   ADMINISTRATION 


May   11,   1972 


PHOENIX  AREA 
INDIAN  HEALTH  SERVICE 
8Gt  East  Indian  School  Road 
Phoenix.  Arizona   85014 


Theodore  Smith 

BIA  -  Land  Operations 

PO  Box  7OO7 

Phoenix,  Arizona  8501 1 

Dear  Mr.  Smith: 

This  letter  is  intended  to  summarize  our  findings  concerning  the  commerical 

LAND  ACQUISITION  YOU  ARE  CONTEMPLATING  FOR  THE  YAVAP A I -Ap ACHE  INDIAN 

Reservation  north  of  Camp  Verde  and  adjacent  to  Interstate  Route  17. 

The  following  list  of  representatives  visited  this  parcel  of  land  on 
May  8,  1972: 

Mr.  George  R.  Oslund,  USPHS 

Mr.  Patrick  A.  Crotty,  USPHS 

Mr.  Theodore  Smith,  BIA 

Mr.  Stanley  Thurber,  BIA 

Mr.  Aaron  Russell,  Yavapai -Apache  Tribal  Council 

The  below  listed  individuals  were  contacted  while  we  were  in  the  Camp 
Verde  area: 


Mr.  Sidney  Maynard,  Verde  Valley  Well  Drilling  &. 

Pump  Service 
Mr.  Edward  Nichols,  Nat.  Park  Service  Superintendent 

at  Montezuma  Castle 
Mr.  Robert  Gill  i  es,  National  Forest  Service,  Beaver 

Creek  Ranger  Station 

As  we  discussed  on-site,  water  and  sewer  facilities  for  this  parcel  of 

LAND  ARE  FEASIBLE.   Mr  .  MaYNARD'S  COMMENTS  ON  WELL  DRILLING  IN  AREAS  SUR- 
ROUNDING THIS  PARCEL  INDICATE  THAT  GROUNDWATER  IS  AVAILABLE  IN  QUANTITIES 
AND  QUANTITIES  SUFFICIENT  FOR  DOMESTIC  PURPOSES.   WELLS  IN  THE  IMMEDIATE 
AREA  ARE  GENERALLY  300-*r00  FEET  DEEP  AND  DRAW  WATER  FROM  LIMESTONE  STRATA. 

It  should  therefore  be  expected  that  the  water  will  be  hard.  The  important 

CONSIDERATION  IS  THAT  WATER  IS  APPARENTLY  AVAILABLE. 

Sewage  disposal  should  present  no  problem;  although  the  method  of  disposal 

WILL  DEPEND  UPON  HOW  RAPIDLY  THE  AREA  IS  TO  BE  DEVELOPED,  AND  THE  GRANTING 
OF  ACCESS  TO  NATIONAL  FOR E ST- SER V I CE  LANDS  TO  THE  SOUTHEAST  OF  THIS  PARCEL. 

Septic  systems  may  suffice   for    interim,   small-scale   disposal   during  early 

STAGES  OF  DEVELOPMENT;  HOWEVER.  STABILIZATION  PONDS,  A  PACKAGE  TREATMENT 


plant,  or  connection  to  the  camp  verde  sewer  will  eventually  be  required. 
For  reasons  of  both  health  and  aesthetics,  and  considering  your  develop- 
ment PLANS,  IT  IS  DOUBTFUL  THAT  A  STABILIZATION  POND  WOULD  BE  DESIRABLE 

on  the  property  at  any  time.  there  is  a  remote  location  on  forest  service 
land,  approximately  ^/k   of  a  mile  to  the  southeast,  that  appears  to  be 
nicely  suited  for  a  stabilization  pond  if  the  forest  service  will  grant 
you  access  for  this  use. 

of  course,  these  comments  are  based  on  minimal  knowledge  of  the  area, 
and  we  wish  to  make  clear  that  the  cost  of  these  facilities  cannot  be 
predicted  at  this  time.  much  more  detailed  studies  will  be  necessary 
throughout  the  land  use  planning  stages  to  properly  answer  these  questions. 
With  the  information  you  now  have,  it  would  be  advisable  for  you  to 
proceed  with  right-of-way  negotiations  with  the  national  forest  service 
and  the  agencies  having  an  interest  in  the  development  of  this  area. 
Also,  water  and  sewer  facility  costs  should  be  considered  during  all 
phases  of  planning  so  that  grant  monies  can  include  the  necessary  funding. 

If  you  have  any  further  questions;  please  call  on  us. 

Sincerely, 

Patrick  A.  Crotty  < 
Project  Engineer 


George  R.  Oslund 

DlSTR  I  CT  ENGI.NEER 


orrioNAL  ronM  no.  is 

M*V  IMi  EDITION 

•sArrM«(4ic^),oi-.i.. 

UNITED  STATES  GOVERNMENT 

Memorandum 

Actg.  Asst.  Area  Director  (Econ.  Dev.) 


DATE:  May  10,  1972 


*ROM   :  Stanley  K.  Thurber,  Planning  Section 
Branch  of  Real  Estate  Appraisal 

SUBJECT:  Official  Trip  to  Camp  Verde  on  May  8,  1972  Cln  company  with  Ted  Smith.) 


I 


Purpose  of  Trip:   To  meet  with  Public  Health  Service  representatives  on 
the  site  of  the  proposed  Montezuma  Castle  Interchange  development.   This 
meeting  was  to  determine  if  there  would  be  any  problems  in  the  availa- 
bility of  potable  water  and  in  the  location  of  sewage  disposal  facilities. 


Persons  Contacted: 


George  Oslund 
Pat  Crofty 
Aaron  Russell 

Vice  Chairman 
Ed  Nichols 


Public  Health  Service 
Public  Health  Service 
Yavapai-Apache  Community  Council 

Park  Service 


Discussion:   Ted  Smith  and  I  met  with  Aaron  Russell  and  Public  Health 
people  on  the  proposed  site.   Because  of  the  small  size  of  the  parcel 
and  the  proximity  of  public  roads,  it  was  determined  that  a  sewer  lagoon 
system  was  basically  out  of  the  question  unless  it  could  be  located  to 
the  south  on  Forest  Service  land.  (This  possibility  is  going  to  be  checked 
with  the  Forest  Service.)   It  was  also  determined  that  there  would  be  no 
problem  with  the  potable  water  system. 

We  spoke  with  a  well-drilling  outfit  in  Camp  Verde  and  were  told  that 
there  would  be  no  problem  in  hitting  good  water  in  the  area  of  the  pro- 
posed development.   The  well  would  have  to  be  about  400  feet  deep  with 
8-inch  pipe  to  draw  about  50  gallons  per  minute. 

The  group  went  to  Montezuma  Castle  National  Monument  to  talk  with  the 
Park  Superintendent,  Ed  Nichols,  in  order  to  find  out  what  type  of  water 
and  sewer  system  was  used  at  that  location.   This  was  of  little  help, 
because  their  systems  were  much  smaller  than  what  would  serve  our  needs, 
so  a  comparison  could  not  be  drawn.   However,  we  did  find  that  their  well 
was  160  feet  deep  and  was  drawing  50  gallons  per  minute. 

It  was  concluded  that  sinking  a  well  on  the  property  was  no  problem  and 
would  supply  water  of  sufficient  quantity  and  quality.   As  far  as  sewage 
disposal  is  concerned,  it  was  concluded  that  a  small  package  treatment 
plant  might  be  better  suited  than  a  lagoon  system  because  of  the  above- 
mentioned  problems.   Public  Health  Service  is  conducting  further  studies 
into  both  of  these  matters. 


c.-M'ed  Smith 

Aaron  Russell  -  n_3  _ 

Buy  U.S.  Savings  Bonds  Regularly  on  the  Payroll  Savings  Flan 


.tanley  Kj  Thurber 
Architect-Land  Use  Planner 
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ARIZONA  HIGHWAY  DEPARTMENT 
TRAFFIC  ENGINEERING  DIVISION 
TURNING  MOVEMENT  DIAGRAM  (4-WAY) 
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ARIZONA  HIGHWAY  DEPARTMENT 

Planning  Survey  Division 

TURNING  MOVEMENT  DIAGRAM  (4-WAY) 
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INTERSECTION  TRAFFIC  STUDY 
INTERSECTION   Interstate  17  & 
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ARIZONA  HIGHWAY  DEPARTMENT 

PLANNING  SURVEY  DIVISION 

TURNING  MOVEMENT  DIAGRAM  (4-WAY) 
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